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By morbidly following up mental processes 
like these, or parallel to them, Mr. Lloyd had 
gradually familiarized himself with the idea of 
Suicide, aud had taught himself to yearn for it, 
as a sure panacea against all his complaints, 
and a necessary resort in the extremity of his 
misery. This morning, particularly, the Idea 
has visited him, filling up his thoughts and his 
‘ mental vision with its palpable form, in the 
guise of the freshest and most perfect loveli¬ 
ness. He toyed with the vial of deadly Hy¬ 
drocyanic Acid, musingly— 


The slow illness, the acute pain, now—that's to 
be feared—but when it comes in a spasm, 
briefer than the drawn breath—so; when it is 
quicker over than you ean say, One, Two, is it 
so horrible a matter? * * * How sweet 
and pungent smells it. (’Tis Beale Lloyd 
terrogates his hopes', wishes, fears—inspecting 
his morbidness under the dissecting knife, 
in old time, the grave Haruspex was wont to 
inspect the entrails of his victim for an augury 
of good or bad fortune.) Now, again, is itl 
really best to go to battle ; to rear one’s head 
defiantly; to glow with wrath because misinter¬ 
preted ; to conquer, the peace rightly yours, but 
insolently denied; “to burn the earth, that can¬ 
not understand; ” or, should T not rather give 
over quietly,; and, worsted, steal away forever, 
lest in the renewed contest I get harder knocks 
still, more pain, and deeper infamy ? * * * 
“ Night wipe3 -blame away," says a poet; and 
truly, when all is dark around, we, at least, do 
not see how black, how forbidding, the clouds 
appear. * * * And then, is it wrong, 

when the impulse knocks thus vehemently at 
one’s heart ? Cato, fol- instance—a man who 
loved law—shall we say his last deed outlawed 
him, or. did ho not rather obey a higher law, 
born of his own fine wisdom, thrice purified, 
exalted, clarified, so to speak, by long and 
earnest contemplation of the divine? * * * 
Have not the ghosts, of my murdered life and 
peace sent me their final challenge— 1 Meet us 
at-Philippi I ” and is it not now the night after 
the battle—that battle which I fought well and 
v bravely, but lost irremediably ? Is not this the 
meet time ? * * "* I fancy the eyes of my 
spirit ean clearly trace out before it, ready for 
my steps to follow, one of those “‘blind ways” 
which are mercifully provided us, so that those 
like me, who are stricken down, crushed, burnt 
out, may Steal silently and unnoticed out by 
escape. * * * Escape *1 
’ "ll ’ l my soul 


m defy November. But, the passage¬ 
way is dark—if I should stumble there, per¬ 
chance, whither would I fall ? It is too late, 
then, to say: It was ordained so. Too late 
then, to murmur, I repent. * * * Save 
that, all favors it. Even if better ends are in 
store, even if in the midst of this drear Novem¬ 
ber we should be able to realize the wild un¬ 
certain glories of St. Martin’s summer, still, it 
were best to finish here, since we have lost—so 
much—all, in fact, and what comes after, if it 
may oome, must ho with the pang of a new 
birth—therefore, it is best td end here—only, 
the corridors are dark, and it is possible to lose, 
our way. * * * If I coul-d now have a 
guide and passport—if I could go out with the 
oil of unction on my feet, the Eucharist of pu¬ 
rification on my tongue.—if I could, just in that 
point of time, when I should be forgiven, guilt¬ 
less, put myself out of the way then, perfectly 
pure and perfectly good, ere I had time to d 
another sin or think another thought—like a 
infant of the Manicbees, for its own soul 
health baptized and murdered in the sam 
breath—if I could reap that harvest, how soo 
would I put in my sickle, bare my arm, aii 
bow me to the work. * * * But, * * 

; every man’s a coward I All of us have 
•t of shuddering suspicion that ’tis true what 
the poet says: 

There may he Heaven; lilt re must be Hell: 
Meantime, itate is our F.arlh here-well! ” 

And I—can I not rise above this ? Can I 
choose between this fardel-burdened Here, and 
the Best which is yonder, attainable by this 
Key, through that dark Corridor, where there is 
some slight danger of stumbling—perhaps of I 
an actual fall—with bruises—with hurts more 
or less painful, more or less durable ? Strange 1 
Even grant the hurt and pain. Am I not hurt 
now, suffer I not pain now ? And than, “ un 
clou pousse Vautre;” this pain, anyhow, will 
go, i! that comes on, and so the reaction may 
cure. * * * Ah! * * * or kill! * * * 
Why not ? Heaven were not, but for Hell. 


must—or else, I do wilful murder 
and mind. Which is the worse ? What need 
for me to stay ? I have no place in all the 
Pageant of Life, vain, empty, trivial 
Why, then, :must I stand shivering upon the 
street corner, rained and stormed upon, until it 
has gone by ? Elsewhere, there may be com¬ 
fort, * * * or, anyhow, * * * rest,. Rest I 
That is worth a crusade to me, * * * worth 
wounds and scorn, worth a quest as arduous as 
the quest of Arthur’s knights for San Greal. 
Best,! Great bebison, * * * if, after the black 
Uncertainty whose gloomiest-walks I hesitate 
to tread, * * * yet must—-if, through its cor-1 
ridors should lead the way to Best, * * * what 1 
dangers cofild repel mo from making the 
tempt! And if Rest there is, for any, sir 
man has it' mot here, why, who can win it, i 
less he dares the black Stygian waters ? * * 
The doubts, the dangers of this present life ; 
shortcomings, its littlenesses, its shadows, 
mysteries—when that comes, all these Shalt be 
made so plain unto me, anil I shall be able to 
know, and understand, and have patience with, 
the reason for them all. Alas! I am very far 
from being able to do that, now! And (lien, 
the thought is so natural, the association so 
reasonable. Sin aud Death 1 They wept hand 
in hand together out of Eden, and have been 
Inseparable, since, * - * * boon Comrades— 
partners, who,' by joint commission, have the 
whole earth in fee. We mortals rent life of | 
them,.and * * * ray lease is long expired. 

Therefore these bailiff pains thus rudely seize 
me—if I delay,-they will seize these innocent I 
. ones around, me, to whom I owe that respect 
that r.o longer is my own. * * * Aye, the 
worst thing, that 1 Shall a man live who no 
respects himself? Need.eth that theme th 
subtle arguing of Benedictine Fathers, Jesuit 
schools, or Doctors of Sorboftne ? ’Tis too 
solid truth to look around for casuistic stays 
and bolsters. Aud I? Faugb! I am o 
who hath spitten in his own face—-who live 
mud, and contemplate .my habitation with sot 
sort of pride .' What would you call such pride, 
with such an object? Given, a world to con¬ 
quer, will this pride help one? Given, 
to free, a hell to escape, will this pride point 
the way; and strengthen one to tempt it ? Given, 
a mite to ctush, a bite to scratch, a pimple to 
rnb off—in what does this pride aid " “ 

And then, (again the old thought I) 

“ My tones would.rest. 

Th»t have hut labor’d to attain this 

For, what is the gift of Life but Death? 
Some take it rudely, deeming it rudely thrust 
upon them; some turn away with terror, loath¬ 
ing, madness—like children, when for sirups 
that they cry for, we present them what— 
though they confess it not—is far more whole¬ 
some—books; but most look forward to it as a 
climax really pleasant, were’t not for the doubts 
that darken about it—so clones pile up at, near¬ 
ly every sunset—and some yearn after it, with 
the wild and passionate yearning of the lover 
for the night, behind whose • curtain he shall 
swiftly steal away, in at the lattice, to the rosy 
couch, and clasp her to his bosom, her, his 
bride, his life—the honey that melts fragrantly 
Into his throbbing soul 1 * * * Else—there 
had been few patriots with their “Roman 
virtue,” and fewer still, as martyrs, would have 
lived in fame, bearing the swora and palm. 

* * * But I? I drink no win® of Cyprus 

when I indulge this thought. It is pregnant to 
me with no suggestions of tenderly passionate 
Epithalamia, nor of fiercely exultant odes, 
Pythian or Olympic, Thinking of Death, I think 
of Beat and Ease. I seem to escape from the 
business of the street, where all is, rush, and 
whirl, and turmoil—shame and crime; where 
slate-hued clouds lower, and the Northeast 
blast howls, and the raw rains of November 
chill you to the. bone; I seem to escape from 
.-all this, to enter into the quietness, the temper¬ 
ed warmth, the mild light, the pleasant cosiness 
of one’s home. Without, the Storm howls, the 
train beats, man toils with uneasy brow, and 
(poor wretches shiver and Starvewithin, in slip¬ 
pered ease, one sips the nectar, and lolls in the 
thought-propelled chairs of Olympus, * * * 

me this, then, give me this,.oh mystery of 
" Death, and I care not how heavy falls thy 
stroke, nor how keen and thrilling tliy azure 
sword-blade 1 Give me this; * * * Now, 
candidly, I could not live as some do, suffering, 
in the course of one hour’s thought, a thousand 
pangs of death, yet being such base and prostrate 
slaves to the thing called life—at best, a base, 
ignoble matter in most instances, I judge—that 
they dare not lift an ann or raise a voice for 
freedom. I am not so, thank Godf My func¬ 
tions are of that deep and generous stamp, they 
would starve npon such meagre fare as this. 

* * * Yet, I foresee, I am come just to that' 

pinching stage; * * * how thin my hands 
are, and how blue my blood—aye. * * * I 
bave need to make my exit. November’s 
blasts are ehilling all my veins. Here is the 
>door admits me to that cosy nest, and thou, 

* * small vial wijth thy pungent fragrance, 
i# * * thon shaft Vbe my night-key. Once' 


Why should we ever and always per¬ 
mit His Mercy to shrink away and be hidden 
from our sight by His Justice—(Judgment, 
rather?! * * * No—I am one of these 


rather?) * * * No—I am one of these 
cowards also ; * * * is there danger ih thy 
fragrance, oh, subtle drug ? not too dose, then 
* * * I feel the dread, whenever I touch 
the key that admits me to that black corridor. 
What echoes shall ray s teps wake therein ? What 
dragons guard its stations ? What treacherous 
pitfalls there for him who stumbles, leading 
into I know not what slimy vaults of horror ? 
And whither leads it, even if I tread it safe ? 
Stay I- * * * Ah, I dread it; how all those 
little lessons of my infancy start up befofce ray 
steps, and menace till 1 shiver 1 Ho.wmy ehild- 
hood’s reading in the Book, my Sunday an- 
s, when a puerile catechumen, the moth- 
voice, the old parson’s text, his argu¬ 
ment, his exhortation, all combine to disarm me 
of my purpose! Strange 1 Yet, how my whole 
life has given it all the lie. * * * How’s 
that ? Is’t truth, or morbid pride, that puts that 
thought afloat ? I know not. Yet, not all my 
cloud of woe, not all this dejection, this shat¬ 
tered brain, this horror of dream, this mortal 
weakness, this gnawing, chafing, bitterness— 
not all this stormy gloom, this speckled, poi¬ 
soned, purulent, bloated, gangrened pride—not 
all Ibis shame that would shriek itself into mad- 
from very loathing of contact with itaelf- 
all this wrong I’ve sown broadcast, heap¬ 
ing it like mourning ashes upon my own bared 


head—not all this obstructed viper’s blood that 
hisses through my veins, scorches my brain, 
parches my tongue, makes ache ray eyes, makes 
black my thoughts, marches grim spectres and 
bloody shapes in rude procession or uncouth 
dance of Death through my brain—not all 
these have sufficed to arm me desperately 
against the sole thing that encourages, permits, 
suffers them to be—tolerates their existence— 
the one thing that I chiefly hate—Life 1 # * * 
And whence this respect which still prevents 
the Senate of my thoughts from opening tie 
temple of Janus, though'these myriad Catos 
every day fling, into their midst these freshest 
figs, and warn them: “ Delendaest Carthago 1 ” 
Whence “ the respect that makes Calamity of 

so long life,” prevents me from sleep,- 

rouses me, plucks me up with strong and 
vous arm when I would lie down in tiro way- 
side snow, benumbed, happy, and glide off it ' 
the -unconsciousness that has such pleass 
dreams, they say ? Aha 1 there’s it 1 “ But 

that sleep, what dreams may eonae ”—“puzzles 
the will.” It is that, that only, for I am all 
enamored of this death itself, but—what comes 
after — “that undiscovered country.” Why, 
many have gone thither, though it hath remain¬ 
ed undiscovered M us —are then its shores so 
fair, its bays so pleasant, its breezy groves so 
high-delightful, that none have ever dared to 
venture back and tell us of it, lest, not being 
able to return again, they should abide forlorn, 
forever pining upon the memory of the blisses 
they, once enjoyed? * * * Ah, but for 
that dread, that deadly dread, now 
time, I think, and this the place, and 
circumstances, which would make, in 
ease,, the pleasant contrast greatest—in the other 
emergency, the transition least intense in pain. 
Aye, things are ripe for it now; this is the aus¬ 
picious moment. * * * It comes to every 
man—to me, now. * * * Comes it more 
than once ? The dainty delicacy of thy touch, 
oh drug 1 light as the toying Zephyr's kiss 1 
who would guess the steel-bound might and ob¬ 
duracy of thy Clutch? * * * All things 
concur—every good sign is present, * * “ r 
I only, fear to receive that kiss 1 * * 

can do good, so ; I am only in their way,_, 

an obstacle to their happiness; the world will 
think much more kindly of the Beale Lloyd* 
who should sacrifice himself hpon the altar of 
his shame, as if unable to endure the scorpion- 
lashings of'his sense of disgrace. * * * Then, 
why not, in the name of Heaven ? Why should 
he not do it? ’Twould take but a bare mo¬ 
ment, an atom of time, an infinitesimal segment 
of the great are of his self-torture, and then— 
all would be over, here. Ah, but* and in the 
name of Heaven, I say—all over, here— hut— 
but—but— And so I put the vial up acaih, 
damned shame, and woe, and pain, shrinking 
away like, a parchment scroll in the lurid flames 
of damned Dread 1 * * * That Beyond 1 
Is not that The Place, where the 1 lashings for 
instance shall be more terrible, less tolerable, 
more poignantly acute, in proportion as the 
consciousness is clearer and the sensibility 
more delicate ? Persephone, as daughter of 
Ceres, gathers flowers, a child ; as wife of Dis, 
what high mysteries is she not the elected 
Queen of ? * * * What if, in that other 
world, to which a thrust or a draught can dis-' 
miss us ere the breast could heaye thrice with 
one's breathing, the soul, purified of its corporeal 
connections, exalted, sublimated, clarified like 
rock crystal, becomes refined a million proofs, 
strung up yrith the nervous tension of the deli- 
catest harp, impressible as the rarest ether: 
while the memory, purged of all its defects, all 
its short-comings, rushes, sounding, through it 
like a tidal wave up Ganges, agonizing every 
atom with its jarring, crashing contact? Oh, 
God 1 and no Best there, neither I * * * 
Thus, in the dismal gloom of his dank Ou¬ 


bliette, this man, this Prince of all lleauton- 
timorumenoi, this First Gravedigger for the 
corpse of Self-Content, this emphatically Wretch¬ 
ed, parsued his train of thought, gloomy, repi¬ 
ning, desiring death, but ever withholding his 
hand, and half resolving to drag on his dreary 
life to the end, sooner than to face the Revela¬ 
tion which Conscience gave him such dismal 
foretaste of. , He had cast his all upon a throw, 
and lost, to be sure, and now had no object for 
the life whioh, if he jived it, would but drone 
along its purposeless way of dreariest blank¬ 
ness. A pathway over a blasted moor it was, 
fire-scathed, God-forsaken, dry as the thirsty 
crater of a volcano; a moor with never a 
green thing or a living, with never a landmark, 
over which he dragged his uncertain steps, 
Furies behind, impelling, and before, a black, 
unsolved, hprror-peopled Abyss, whose very 
wind-wafted vapors even made his hair lift, and 
his bones ache, and his flesh creep with terror! 
And yet, ever as toying, with it, he had come 
near to the door whose key he held, the door 
leading into that dark corridor, beyond which 
he promised himself good cheer, and rest, and 
slippered ease, he would start hack into thp 


November blast, and gaze out over the moor 
again-having no courage. Yet, each time he 
returned again, and was more forcibly; urged 
to use the Key. Now, on this cloudy morning, 
he has gotten very near to it indeed. He is 
inside the iron-studded door, and he is natural¬ 
ly skeptical if the Key shall have power to re¬ 
veal to him a more horror-fraught interior than 
that. 

Besides—he muses, toying with the tiny vial, 
a-smellmg at it, turning the glass stopper round 
and round, and nursing it fondly and with pre¬ 
varicating frequency in his hand—besides, 
what hope have I from this putting off ? I 
have sinned, but there is no mercy for my re¬ 
pentance. My black-robed; Nathan thoughts 
leave no consolation to soothe the sting of I 
their condemning. All they say, in dismal 
chorus, is, Thou slialt die 1 I know that; but 
why not at my own time, in my own way? My 
‘works may live, why may I not retire to my 
urn forthwith ? * * ♦ I cannot better things 
by waiting. * * * So much stands to rea 
son. * * * And, for myself, I shall only 
lapse ever backwards towards the worst I Come 
then,* * * good prisoner. * * * Lotus 
free thy virtues, * * * blend them with ray 
vicious and'caneered juices, * * * so that "I 
may win—something. Come, * * * hut 

stay—perhaps thou art like that Pandora’s box, 
which, being opened, let escape all calamities, 
and only shut Hope in. * * * If with thee' 
I cannot swallow Hope^ * * * why, then, 
’twere vanity indeed to tempt thee. * * * 
What the odds, though ? No hope there, no 
hope, here—’tis equal; and then, through the 
Key comes a chance, at least. Does not that 
finally kick the.beam? So 1 World, I renounce 
you, “the pomps and vanities of this sinful 
life ha 1 I am then a veritable catechumen,, 
making my confession of faith 1 I believe—in 
dust and ashes—call it Hell, then—-any term 
will do, so that you leave it here, within this 
breast. No I God, I believe in Thee 1 I know 
that Thon art, by these aches and pains, by 
this iriy weakness, by my: desolating woe; I 
I know Thee by ray shame, and by these mad 
blaspheming troops of fiends who riot at my 
heart, and ever strive to haul me away from 
Thee 1, Oh, yes, I feel Thee and Thy Pres¬ 
ence, else these gnawing pains would far out¬ 
weigh the burden of my sin, which piles itself 
upon my strangled breast, ten thousand pounds 
of lead, each molecule of it armed with waspy 
stings that pierce me ever deeper, and launch 
their ulcerating venom towards my soul". * * * 
And, oh God !• I think 1 know the wideness of 
Thy mercy. Thou ’didst not spare his son to 
faithful Abraham more, readily than Thou didst 
lend Thy oil of consolation to David. Thoa 
didst entreat for the good men of Sodom who 
might redeem it — Thou didst pity Peter, and a 
bless him with the blessing of tears, even while 
he denied Thee 1 * * * Have I not done 
penance? What were the twenty years that 
browned Stylites upon his pillar of forty cubits, 
what were Anthony’S, demons, Austin’s throes, 
compared with the penance I’ve been doing 
here ? * * * Have mercy, Lord 1 I ask for 
no sign. * * * I know. I’ve wrestled with 
my sin, and it has vanquished me, * * * 
wsalt, lean, wan, .pale, despairing, now I lie 
prostrate, and it kneels upon my throat. In 
ma-rius tuds, Demine! It is not God I fear— 
Him, the Infinite Love and Wisdom, I go to. 
My sin, and the Power I am surrendered to by' 
that sin, * * * there’s where’ my Dread in¬ 

vests itself 1 

Away, these doubts and questionings I Noth -, 
ing oomes after. How must I dispose of Now ? 
Rid it? Aye—come, my good tincture, that 
shall loosen these fetters of my soul. Come, 
by nty lips mount to my brain, dull these’ 
aching thoughts, and clot thfe viperous blood. 
Thy gifts are.better than this misery in which 
lam steeped; better not to be than thus to 
be—sleepless from very anguish; void of 
reason; incapable of action 5 dry of tears ; 
drowned in poisonous -pride; consumed by 
shame; Weak, weak as the new-born infant, 
yet impotent of cry for strength; cancerous, 
ulcered by my very loathing hate of myself; 
a coward, sick, my will at war against itself,: 
and powerless as factions ;* fainting, yielding, 
yet knowing there is no mercy in reserve for 
me, only massacre, and the ruthless chariot- 
wheels; toiling ever with Ixion’s sweat and 
lxion’s futility; the waters rise, they strangle 
me, yet ever I climb painfully up the face of 
the cliff, to get higher ? Why resist them, oh 
my soul? They will come again—they will 
rise ever until they overwhelm me. There is 
no dove winging near, nor no Ark afloat. Why 
do I Struggle? * * * Gome, my sweet 
releaser, cornel * * * The grapes are 
plucktj, the Simoom hath sapped the ' 

* * only thistles abide now—food 


it Nebuchadnezzar; if I stay, I starve. 
And, if I stay, what now shames will 


pressible clay * * * to-morrow, bard as 

flint. Then, ’twill need the thunderbolt to rive 
the malice-frozen mass. * * * Away, 

then! * * If I go on, the sin of shame 
is banished ; wl-iat now tortures, comes to be 
proudly dwelt on; malice fills my brain, 
pride steels my spine, robes me in painted 
purple, till, at the t-irae when I shall dare assert 
myself, forgetting this—just when the false mob 
shout, too—the pain will go through me like a 
white-hot sword, and I shall fall like Herod, 
prey to loathsome worms, bloated, and burst¬ 
ing all asunder, like a self-stung viper 1 * * * 
W by became Saul king ? Had he died now, 
when humble, * * * we should not squander 
guilt. * * * Now, you come in with your 
Perhapses. Friend, I know the song. For in¬ 
stance—wait; to-morrow brings new chances 
with it, new hopes, perhaps. A ye, wait. To¬ 
morrow brings the trump of Judgment, perhaps, 
and the blackened sun, sackcloth hung, the 
bloody moon, the trembling stars! so, I am 
spared the trouble of my own exit, and shall go 
out in goodly, Godly company—nevertheless, I 
shall rto more have a tomb and churchly sepul¬ 
ture in that ease, than if I cut my own throat 
now. Thither leads your Perhaps, you see. * *i 

* All life is emphatic failure, I perceive, and yet, 

* * * I have done all the task that was set 
me—bunglingly, and in mine own clumsy fash¬ 
ion, of course, yet—'tis done, Bred some ideas 
in brains, gotten me children, made a woman 
miserable, created envy, roused men even to 
hatred, crushed some egg-shells of simpletons 
who trusted—been an example, also, “ to point j 
a moral and adorn a tale ”—even given a new 
word to the language, they tell nte; and also 
I have suffered some, thanks to a heart of mush, 
and some quite active maggots that infest my 
brain 1 So * * * I deem my work done. 

* * * I can hang, up my harp, straighten out 
my limbs, and compose myself. No marble, 
sexton, no urn, no epitaph. * * * Dig- 
deep, else the dogs may quarrel round me, 
cheating the worms — and, round pp, say 
eighteen inches, two spades high, and sod it 
with the green thin-bladed grass that grows 
under some old cherry tree. Sp, * * * 
Nunc, dimitte! * '* * 

Would he really have done it? His faee __ 
set in'resolute lines; his eye was cold and stern; 
his mouth curled in a desperate sneering way. 
And he had risen ; he had planted feet firm ; 
he had Uncorked the vial, and it was at his lips. 

There was some Self-asSertion there; he had 
gotten so far that we may say, Almost— but, 
the God who waited on Sodom and Gomorrah; 
the G od who sent His prophet to Nineveh; the 
very God who lent His Son to man, that the 
radiance of the Cross on Calvary might quench 
the glare of the Sword that flamed at Eden’s 
closed gate—that Go’d knew the prayers that 
were bidden underneath this man’s heart, and, 
for the sake of them, prevented him, spared 
himl 

There came a knock against the iron-studded 
door, and he was no more alone. He hastily 
thrust the vial into his bosom, the pistols into 
a drawer, and undid the.bolts. 

It was Helen, and she came into the den like 

ray of pure sunshine over the house-tops and 
into the Ghetto of Rome, so that he shrank 
back from her, a culprit, concealing his guilty 
consciousness behind a dark and lowering brow. 

“ When yon wish to see me,” said he, harsh¬ 


ly, “my rooms are above, Helen;- my being 
here is a confession of my desire to be absolute¬ 
ly alone, and I will not be intrnded upon;''’ 

" Papa 1 ” cried she, with quivering lip, and 


barely repressing her purpose of Springing for 
ward and clasping his knees,, and entreating 


clasping his knees, and entreating 
him; “it was not curiosity—I could not find 
George, and there is a’man waiting up. stairs, 
an Italian, who brings yon this letter.” 

- “ My orders have been to admit no intruders,” 
said lie, taking the proffered letter. 

“I know, papa; but he was in the house; 
though how he got in I cannot teil. Will you 
read the letter?” 

Hje opened it, glanced sullenly, and then, 
with a strangely-roused curiosity, read on, ran 
on, devoured it. Helen, watching him eagerly, 
saw with emotion the rapid change wrought in 
his looks as he read. Surprise, starting—then 
came on a ghastly pallor that terrified her; and’ 
at last, flingingdown the closely-written page, 
he turned upon her one glance of 'his eyes, all 
eloquent with awe, and fright, and hope, and 
joy, blended indescribably: wheeled, sank down 
into his chair, and, bowing his head upon his 
arms, burst into a lound, sobbing,' passionate- 
gust’of tears: 

“ Dear father 1 ” she sprang to his side, Bite, 
put her arms about his neck, she bowed her 
faee down to his, so that her curls touched his 
thin gray hair, she kissed him, she wept' with 
him, and mingled a thousand tender endear¬ 
ments with the soothing murmur of her voice. 

“ Oh, dear! ” she cried at last, “ I do not 
know why you weep—it pains me very much to 
see these tears, my poor, poor father; but—but 
I think they are better—do’, they not m 
something that ought to give me joy, lovC? 

Still fondling him, stiil touching her cheek 
to his, still kissing him, and claspin; 
close, his-neck in her love-warm arms 
_ He raised himself gently, and as she released 
him, he put his arm about her-waist, and held 
her there a moment, looking up’ into her face. 
His eyes were moist and soft and full of self- 
abasement-, while a shade of awe still lingered 
round them, and of reverence, such as might 
give eloquence to his eyes who has just been 
present at a miracle. Ills lips quivered, and 
the arm that held her shook with strong 


lips and cheeks, and patted 
calling her his darling, and his little child. 
Then his face grewVery grave and pale again, 
and full of that eloquence of awe, as he said, 
slowly and solemnly: 

“ Need for joy, Helen ? Child 1 need for ten 
thousand prayers of thanks, ten thousand votive, 
offerings of a grateful heart 1 My dear, your. 

coming, and this letter-shall we not find an 

angel, when we go up stairs? Helen, death 
was very near me when you came, and I had 
steeled myself to meet him. See! this bottle- 
was at my lips-—another minute, and y ou would, 
have come too late ! I will not fling it away— 
I will put it in your hands, my darling—aud 
renounce the sin.” 

She had grown pale, and trembled, and now, 
when she took the bottle, her head sank down 
upon his shoulder, the tears came, and she 
sobbed piteously. 

■ - [to be continued.] 


INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 


Life and Observations among Civilized 
Indians. 


: “ Sick art Ihou—a divided will 


Still heaping outlie fe; 


Fibhoming- City, C. N., Jdh.'S, 1860. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have endeavored in vain to possess myself 
of some work- on the history, origin, and pro¬ 
gress, of the four nations, of civilized Indians 
now flourishing between t,he. thirty-third and 
thirty-seventh parallels of north latitude. 

It appears to me that historians: have not paid 
that attention to the listory. of the various 
tribes of the aboriginal possessors pf this conti¬ 
nent-which justice to a once powetfnl but now 
conquered and fallen people-demands of them. 
The poor Indians have been subjugated, driven 
from their hunting grounds, banished from the 
soil that contains the graves, of their fathers. 
Many tribes have become entirely extinct; 
others, after becoming contaminated by con¬ 
tact with the vfees of civilization, have been 
continually moving farther aud farther west¬ 
ward, as civilization calls for more room ; while 
still others are assiduously engaged in the laud¬ 
able enterprise of preparing themselves to take 
,their station in the ranks of civilization 
equality with their white conquerors. .And yet- 
I believe there is 110 complete history of the. 
North American Indiana now extant. True, 
there are some Very good books’treating on the 
manners and customs of our abortgitfes, and on 
Indiau wars, but none, that can claim to be 
complete or even sueemet histories of that peo¬ 
ple to whom we owe so much.. - 

I candidly confess my, ignorance of the past 
of these people, and doubt not that the great 
mass of the American public know as little on 
the subject as I do. 

It is surprising to see ho>v little even tfie In¬ 
dians themselves know of their former history 
farther back than one or two generations. Their 
traditions seem, to be vague, and the legends of 
the old men rather romantic and unreliable. 

Much as the want of a reliable history of the. 
aboriginal races of N01,th America may be felt, 
in the world of letters, far be it from,me to pre¬ 
sume to supply, the desideratum, I hope, how¬ 
ever, that the pen of some,able and erudite 
writer will ere long be applied to the task. 

In this series pf ' “Inklings," it is my inten¬ 
tion to give a few impressions of life among the 
civilized Indians, in my usual off-hand, desulto¬ 
ry style. Bnt, before setting out on a narration 
of individual and personal observations, permit 
me to take a cursory glance at a few incidents 
of their former history. 

I had Occasion to refer somewhat to the four 
nations in a letter published in the Era l-Ust 
spring. But as these people are destined, at a 
future day not far distant, to elicit considerable' 
public attention, some knowledge in relation to 
them may not be deemed amiss. For, although 
their territory may not be partitioned off, and 
laid open for promiscuous and indiscriminate 
settlement by squatters from the,ranks of civil¬ 
ization, as certain politicians seem to desipe it 
should be, yet tjip Iqdians thpmspFo s 
probably enqct laws and offer influjipinents to 
young men of intelligence, enterprise, and good 


them up to’ war against the English and the 
- oolphies. After many depredations had been 
committed, Colonel Montgomery went into their 
country, at the head of an army, l'or the pur¬ 
pose of chastising them, but his army was 
up,.and he was obliged to return without 
compiishiug his,mission.. The following y. ; | 
Colonel Grant, with art army composed of Brit-' 
ish troops , and. provincial militia, again made 
a campaign against the Cherokees. The In¬ 
dians met him with art army fifty thousand 
strong, which was conquered and put to flight. 
The English pursued them through their coun-' 
try, slaying all whom they chanced to overtake. 
Old men and women, maidens and children, 
indiscriminately slaughtered, their villages 
t burned, their crops destroyed, 


and huts 

their cattle slain, and their whole country laid 
waste! The winter season was near at hand, 
and' Starvation and misery stared them in the 
laps. Thus were conquered the proud Cha- 

After. the war of Independence, they _ . 
settled in the State of Georgia, with the solemn 
assurance that, as long as they remained loyal 
to the United States, they should nev 
lesclsi in their homes. Missionaries 
among them to teach the truths of the Gospel. 
They were taught to own and work slaves, but 
not to .work themselves. The most degraded' 
and vicious of the white race found their way 
among them, and by example and precept 
taught them drunkenness, profligacy, and all 
manner of viee3 peculiar to a civilized (?) state 
of society. 

During the residence of the Cherokees 
their reservation in Georgia, many of them 
proved in some respects ; whites came among 
them and intermarried. But the white’popula¬ 
tion of the.State was fast increasing, and the 
people, began to clamor for the extinguishing 
of till Indian titles to lands lying within the 


limits of their State, and a removal of all In¬ 
dians then in the State to the trans-Mississippi 
couutry. The Cherokees at that time exercised 
an independent dominion within their reserva¬ 
tions,and claimed to be e-xempt from the laws 
of Georgia. 1 he Georgians being averse to 
this state of affairs, their Legislature proceeded 
to extend its laws and jurisprudence oVer all 
Indian reservations within the boundary of the 
State. The Indians, consideringthemselves ag¬ 
grieved by. such acts of palpable usurpation, 
appealed to the .General Government for re¬ 
dress. But tbe Administration, at that, time 
favorable to the removal of. the Cherokees, 
winked at the wrongs heaped upon them, and 
would do nothing to cheek irregular proceed- 


The people of Georgia, aware of the s. 
merits and policy of the President, resolved to 
make the home of the Cherokees too hot for 
-them, and, by a system of continual persecu¬ 
tion, force them to the far West. It was aver¬ 
red that their reservations furnished a retreat 
for runaway slaves and fugitives from justice ; 
that they were incapable of civilization, and 
only cumbercrs of the soil which ought to bef 
appropriated to the use of' their superiors, the 
white men. 

. Even their agent seems to have been preju¬ 
diced against them, and to have been on the 
side of their oppressing neighbors. At least, 
we find that in his official reports he speaks of 
their prospects in a very discouraging manner, 
unwarranted by the real state of affairs and 
facts that could have been adduced in their 
favor. He represented to the Administration 
that there was a principle 1 of repulsion in 
ceaseless activity, operating through all their 
institutions, which would ever prevent them 
from appreciating or adopting any other modes 
of life, or any other habits of thought or 
action but those which have descended to 
them from their ancestors 

Missionaries of the Gospel, laboring among 
them, were taken up on suspicion of dissuading 
them against the removal, aud thrown in prison 
by the Georgians. Nothing was left undone 
that could be done, either to induce or force 
the Cherokees to emigrate to the wilds of the 
trans-Mississippian regions. 

At length, a treaty was obtained by the 
agents of the General Government from a few 
of' the chiefs, and the removal of the wh’ole- 
tribe was determined upon. But the fairness 
of the treaty was denied by the great majority' 
of tile Cherokees. They were averse to leaving 
their pleasant homes and the graves of their 
fathers—the land they loved, and where they 
were living comfortably, and making such 
rapid strides toward civilization. However, 
their removal was finally effected without 
bloodshed, as was for a time seriously' feared 
and twenty odd years ago, they arrived in thi 
beautiful cot: 1:try they now Occupy, and which, 
by the most solemn and binding treaty stipula¬ 
tions with the Federal Government, they a 
assured they can possess and hold, without 1 
interferulg e.laim, as long as the grass grows 
the water runs, and where they are promised .. 
be protected and shielded from all encroacb- 


At this time, there can be 110 doubt but that 
their reptqvnl from, the State of Georgia was 
for the best, and lias proved vastly beneficial .to 
the nation. And yet this fact does not excul¬ 
pate our Government or our people from their 
many acts of bad faith, of injustice, and of Op¬ 
pression. 

I have thus given a retrospective glanpe af 
the past history of the Cherokees, that I jpay 
hereafter contrast their present state of eiviii-. 
zaliemand refinement with their former position 
and opportunities. 

Where js the humanitarian who does not de- 
light to watch the progress of a people rising 
up out of the depths of ignorance, superstition, 
degradation, and poverty, into the light of Gos¬ 
pel truth, civilization, and refinement? 

_ Guy Qaklbaf, 


The foEowing graceful tributetp Rady Frank¬ 
lin is from the , pen of Elizabeth IT. Whittier, 
sister of the Quaker Poet of Amesbnry. 


LADY FRANKLIN. 


character, who may be. disposed to come 
among them, and help them to work put (heir 
destiny. 

The Ghaloques, or Cherokees, by whioh r 
they are now known, claim to have been 
sovereigns of all that country now under the 
jurisdiction of the Southeastern States, from 
time immemorial. The first we know of them 
is their discovery on the occupancy of America 
by the British. The Cherokees still proudly 
boast that Powhatan and Pocahontas were of 
their race. Like some of the tribes of Central 
Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
these people, were once Pagans, and worshipped 


the si 


Our colonies found them to be a powerful 
and numerous people, subsisting principally by 


) 


the chpse, and having some idea of agriculture 
in its rudest and most primitive form, A t 
first, treaties were made, and the whites and 
their red neighbors remained for some time in 
friendly relations. But as the Polonies in¬ 
creased in numbers and grew in strength, the 
whites became more hold and rapacious. A 
contest for the possession , of the soil sprang up 
between the original owners and the white in¬ 
terlopers, which resulted in wars, and the final 
subjugation of the Cherokees. 

At an early period in our colonial history, 
the Cherokees were very jtroublsome 10 the 
frontier settlers of the Carolittas. 

In 1?60, the French sent emissaries to stir 


FoJd thy hands, thy work is over! 

Gool ijiy watching, pyes will; tpafs 
Let thy, poor heart, overwearied,- 
Rest alike from hspes and fears. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR DOOLITTLE. 

The subjoined remarks, made by Mr. Sena¬ 
tor Doolittle, of Wisconsin, were delivered 
on the occasion of the late anniversary of the 
Landing of the'PEgrims, as celebrated by the 
New England Society of'the city of New York, 
oa the 22d of Deeember'last: 

Hon. Mr. Doolittle, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, was introduced, to respond to 
the following sentiment: 

“ The American Union: It sprung from that 
independence which jhe patriots of New Eng¬ 
land freely shed their, blood to achieve-; and 
while their sons have votes to cast, arms td 
strike, or blood to flow, they will struggle to 
preserve that Union,:so as to secure the bless¬ 
ings of liberty‘to themselves and their chil- 


Mr, Doolittle said : Mr. President, never 
in thy life' has there bfcen an hour when I could 
not respond to, that sentiment, and with a full 
heart. I do so now. I do so, because my 
name and family are of.Puritan and New Eng-, 
land origin. 1 do so, because I take pride 
in the memory and deeds of those pious, brake, 
and austere Pilgrims, of whom the Old World 
was not worthy, who came to this New World 
to find “ freedom to worship God,” and at the 
same time to lay the foundations' of an Empire, 
greater, nobler, and I:trust more enduring, than 
the sun ever before shone.upon. And I do so 
because I am now of, and am permitted to 
speak for, the West, whose voice, if not to day, 
is yet to. be all-powerful upon this question 


tel! you, sir, that the -West, when, 
tumicas of time, it shall be filled up with untold 
millions of free, brave, hardy, energetic, and 
self-reliant men—the picked men of all the 
States and pf all nations in Christendom—^will 
neither dissolve this Union, nor suffer it tfci .be 
dissolved. Let me assure 'the nerves of those- 
timid men who sometimes start and tremble at 
the fear of disunion, that the great West—soon 
to be the seat of Empire, with one arm through, 
the Mississippi, reaching the Gulf of Mexico,, 
and the other through the Great Lakes, reach¬ 
ing the Atlautic seaboard, will hold this Union 
together foreker in its giant embrace. But 
more than ever, now ’at. this juncture in our 
affairs, when some real or supposed peril threat¬ 
ens the Union, am 1 prepared to respond to 
every line, every word, every letter, of that sen¬ 
timent. Let the threats Come from what, source 
they may,, whether from men in high place or 
in lowlier life, it makes no difference. The 
people of.the United States feel bound to main¬ 
tain, and they will maintain, the Union of these 
States, and the supremacy of the Constitution 
and laws passed in pursuance thereof, at all 
hazards, and agtiinst all enemiesi No greater 
mistake catt exist in the mind of any human 
being than to suppose that this Union can be 
peaceably -broken up. To talk of disunion, 
therefore, is to talk of war. Disunion means 
neither more nor less than war—bloody, relent¬ 
less, civil war—to bring in its train at the 
South all the superadded horrors of a servile 


occupation of free white men ; while we shall 
oppose the reopening of the African slave trade,, 
wo are ready to join you at any moment, and 
incur any expense which may be necessary, to 
procure by treaty or purchase, in Central or 
South America, the rights of settlement aud 
citizenship for the colored men of all the States of 
this Union now free or hereafter to become, free 
by the voluntary action of States or of individ¬ 
uals. This would in no respeet be a sectional 
measure ; it would be national in all its aspects. 
It would not, in any manner, infringe upon the 
rights of the several States, nor of the individ¬ 
ual citizens of the States. As the ease now 
stands, it is hardly practicable for an individual 
or a State to emancipate their slaves. And, 
because this measure would make States and 
individuals free to rid themselves of slavery, if 
they should choose to do so, it would by tto, 
means, not ■ in the : slightest degree, in'ringe 
upon their-rights or constrain their independ¬ 
ent action : it would only make ; them free to 
act for theiriselves, aud itt their own way. They 
would itemain free to hold or to emancipate 
their slaves. If slavery be as the men -of the 
South say, a,blessing, they could hold on upon 
it, and be blessed. But, if it be as-the men of 
the North maintain, an evil, they would no 
longer be compelled to bear it as a necessity, 
for it would then be in their power to remove 
it. When the people of the North shall meet 
the people of the South, and strike hands to¬ 
gether npon this question, as in my judgment 
nine-tenths in both sections will be prepared to 
do when they fully understand it, every danger 
id the Union growing out of this degr'o question 
will have passed away. 


For the National Fra. 

SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE BY A 
WESTERN HOUSEKEEPER. 

The world is full of broken hearts and 
bruised reeds. We meet < 
smile and say all's well, and 
well 1 is the noonday salutation; but it is twi¬ 
light now, and as its sombre hues and dusky 
-forms close around us, let us with tip-toe step 
peep into the windows of our neighbor’s hearts, 
and see how “ all is well.” 

Here, in this sylvan grove and quiet shade, 
rise-the tall chimneys of an elegant Gothic cotjj 
tage. Surely, “ we say architecture bespeaks 
the spirit of the occupant,” and in the deep bay 
window and stained glass and poet’s nooks of 
this graceful home, we shall find bright intel¬ 
ligence and gentle courtesies, music, poetic 
sympathy, and all clustering family virtues. 
Here are rich curtains and velvet sofas, luxu- 
ous carpets and all the appliances of wealth 
and ease;, but what means this desolation 1 The 
grand reception room is as silent as the grave 
the gay furniture might as well be so many 
tombstones, for all the idea, of occupancy they 
suggest. Are the people of the house struck 


box ; keep it; put it in your pocket; it’s yours’; 
don’t let them cheat yon out of your vote.” 

And so he did, ramming the ticket away 
down to the bottom of a deep poeket in hia 
coat, and walking off as mad as he could be at 
the rogues who wanted to cheat him out of hia 
vole by putting it in the ballot-box. : 


HARD TO PLEASE. 


The following paragraph, from an ultra 
Southern newspaper, uppn Mr. Everett and his 
“ milk-and-water Abolitionism,” shows that no 
Northern man ean render himself acceptable 
to the slave Demoeiacy of the South, unless he 
takes the position of Mr. O’Conor, of New 
York, that slavery is a blessing. 


- FtHVARJO, KVRKKTT ON SLAVERY. 

Mr, Everett made a speech at Boston on the 
.occasion of the great Uuion meeting there. Hia 
strong card is conservatism, aud be likes to 
play the part of pacificator. Of course, he con¬ 
demns the raid into Virginia, but then he ga fie 
the people to understand that slavery was. a 
great evil. The only difficulty was to set/rid 
of it. 1 He viewed it as a question of policy, an 
a matter of dollars and cents. He deprecates 
the Abolition excitement, not because it ia 
wrong itself, but because it fails to free the ne¬ 
groes. He does not call it abolitionism, or 
fanaticism, or any such truthful term. Oh, no - 
with him, it is “irritating agitations of 
day.” He thinks that free labor would have 
prevailed in Kentucky, and Missouri, if the 
abolitionists had not been so rampant. He ia 
sorry therefor. Free labor has, he, says been 
unhappily! retarded. Read the following ex¬ 
tract, noting the part we have italicized, and 
see what a milk-and.\v&ter abolitionist this 
Everett is: 

v Has , “? person, of any party or opinion, 
proposed, tit sober earnest, a practical method 
of wholesale emancipation? I believe most 
persons, in all parts of the country, are of th,e 
that free labor is steadily pairing 


dead? 


Hopes, that saw with sleepless vision, 
One sad picture failing slow; 

Fears that followed, vague and nameles 
Lifting, back the veils of snow. 


r e one, for thy lost one, 
rt o f woman, weep ! 
the love Jhat-granted 


or him that hour of tei 


When the long ice-battle o!er— 
In ihe sunless day hi3 comrades 
Dea}hward trod the Polar shore. 


Sjiarpd foe Cftiel cpld and famine, 
Spared fop fainting hehri’s despa 
What bfit that coulf] tpprpy grant Dfn? 


wimtfcq that' ijVs ttWn- 'rty ptVysU 

to thee that last memori 
un the oairn beside thes 


Sir, we are bound together by geographical, 
commercial, and political necessities. You 
cannot cut the Mississippi river in twain. The 
waters of. that river, which drains all the States 
in its great valley, will flow onward forever, un¬ 
interrupted, to the Guif of Mexico. The mil¬ 
lions who are to inhabit that valley, will have 
their commerce float uninterrupted to that 
Gulf. They will never suffer the outlet of that 
river to be held by any foreign Power. Be¬ 
sides, the great mass of the American people 
are bound together by other ties and other con¬ 
siderations. I would ask any man who for one 
moment dreams of a peaceful dissolution of the 
Union, where would you draw t.he line of sep 
arafion? On which side of Mount Vernon 
shall it fall ? I know not how the people of 
this great city may feel, but I am sure 
that the great mass of tbe people in the coun¬ 
try will never consent that the tomb and the 
remains of Washington shall rest upon the soil 
of a foreign jurisdiction. 

There is, however,- otte question, and hut 
question, 1 which ha3 ever e.ndaugered the 
Union; and that is, the negro question—a 
question which lies deeper than the slavery 
question, and which must be answered before 
we can ever arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the slavery question itself. What shaft he done 
with aud for the negroes who are now free, and 
who shaft hereafter become ftee by the volun¬ 
tary action of States and of individuals? An 
answer to this question must of necessity pre¬ 
cede all practical solutions of the slavery ques¬ 
tion. The men of the South declare slavery to 
be right, demand its unlimited expansion, and 
maintain that the Constitution, of its own foree, 
carries it into all the Territories of the United 
States. The men the North denounce sla¬ 
very as in derogation of natural right, and 
maintain that it rests upon local law alone. 

They maintain that- the Constitution carries 
slavery nowhere, and aro uncompromisingly 
opposed to its extension into the Territories. 

1 merely state the question. I do not propose 
to argue it. This is neither the time nor the 
occasion for me to do so. Between thpM con¬ 
flicting opiuions. there is no neutjaliyr,"^ mil, 
die ground, ihg pm; p f fo» e ptner will prevail. 

Mpn tpay deplore its discussion, and try to put 
down agitation. But it is useless to cry peace, 
peace, where there is no peace. Compromises 
do not bind it. Party resolutions do not keep 
it down. The question is up, is forced urnm 
the country. It will not qt yqu? bid¬ 

ding. ' It deipqnfjs, qn| -,yiil hayo, an explicit 
answer—Is fyeeaogt sectip.nql qnd slayery 
nat;onal ? Roes the Constjtuttqn, of- ifq 0W n 
force, ettrry slavery into aft the Territories wo 

now have oy may hereafter ever acquire? 

Whorever our flag floats, over sea or land, is 
slavery protected under its folds ? 

I have never doubted, for one moment, what 
answer will be given to this all-absorbim* ques¬ 
tion, when passed upon by the Amerjequ peo¬ 
ple. But, after all, the flhpstfon sfflfre- 
mains, and wttjfoift ifttswerfoi which all at¬ 
tempts at pmancipattp.n by States or individuals, 

; tiof tnipqsstble are almost fotnysctjoahle. 

What provision shall be made for those who 
nofo are or hcjvqfUv may be emancipated? 

Many of the free States refuse to receive them 
into their jurisdictions. Many of the slave 
States are passing laws to re-enslav® tbftm 
talk of the horrors of the: African' slave ttade, , , vn 

but there » going on to day, before th- of * 

the American people, in this Ch^Gan S, a ^ h90? 
system of violence nnfl impression "whose .cold- 
Mooded inhumanity can. hardly find a parallel, 
and who* seeks to reduce to slavery almost 
half a million of free men. A waft of anguish 
rom these people is going up to rend the very 
heavens 1 What, in God's name, shall we do 


the weary traveller stands at the 
grand front entrance, and, cracking his whip, 
shouts, “Who’s yore?” Bnt we have only 
to tho wrong door; let us step round 
to the hack kitchen ; here—peep through this 
narrow window; that kind-foced woman,' 
unmistakable linsey dress, is the lady of the 
house, and those hobnailed urchins, in ticking 
shirts, the destined heirs of this fair inharit- 
Poor woman 1 She is at her wit’s end 
amidst all the confusion ancj the steam of the 
raush-pot, Don’t let us worry her by kuock- 
seek the master; he is at rest, 
Open those grand apart' 

' T? ' " "" “ wiffg ' 


ing. Let:_ 

perhaps; we need .... t 
meats; he is not there. * Far off, 
the house, we see the glowing embers of a fire; 
here, in this gloomy, uncarpeted apartment, he 
seeks rest from the shrill rebuke of his wife 
and the disdainful airs of his oldest daughter- 
here may he smoke his pipe in peace, aud see' 
his friends as he chooses; here aft is; iu keep¬ 
ing with his natural habitg-^q heap of apples 
iu one corner, feq^erfoags tied up for sale in 
another; while on a pile of old boots, and coats, 
and Old ljnsey gowns, the accumulation of the 
last five years, mine host reclines in his glory. 


What a beautiful light falls through tho seined 
glass windows on this scene qf foftimqil ease f 
He is a hard-lookiq^ eqse enough. If von 
were to scarp foffl up m the woods, you would 
run; Uqt l,e fe qmt e harmless at home. Ho 
has reaped great harvests, and gathered into 
barns, and battled thmigh life with its hot 
suns- and stubborn sod, its hard weather and 
dull thoughts, uncheered by either knowledge 
or religion; aud now he has reached the acme 
of his hopes—a fine house, a grand coach, 
broad acres, and a fine lady daughter. These 
are the reward of coming old age. 

This same fine lady daughter has W edu¬ 
cated in a New York b%$APg-achaol; she has 
come home wte' fo aopowplishments, flow- 
la |f-WfowM to every movement, extrava- 
SWJ Stoiff elegant in all her tastes. She has 
grand company from town, to whom her father 
plays hostler, and her mother plays c*v>k-t' 
while the proud beauty repay* sacrifice 
repining. 

for sympathy and % yimdc ; yqt uOYW 
do thq mmih Papering her •whims. 

°' ' ^' an •„ 113 for thee I 

th.e ? e flowered glided mirrors mock 


ground. It would, in my judgment, har /6 
ready prevailed in the two northern tiers of the 
slavehblding Hates, had its advances •not been 
unhappily retarded by the irritating agitations 
of the day But nas any person, whose opinion 
is entitled to the slightest respect, ever under¬ 
taken to sketch out tho details 0 f a plan for ef¬ 
fecting the change at on C e, by a uy legislative 
measure that could be, adopted? Consider 
only, \ pray you, that it would be to ask the 
kouth to give up one thousand millions of 
property wnicli she holds by a title satisfactory 
to herseli, ns the first step. Then estimate the 
cost oi an adequate outfit for the self-support of 
the emancipated millions; then reflect on th* 
derangement of the entire industrial system *>f 
the South, aud all the branches of commerce 
and mamdaotares that depend on its great 
staples; then the necessity of conferri'^ eauai 
political privileges on the emancir, at J race 
who, being free, would be content with nothin^ 
less, 1! anything less were consistent with our 
political system ; then the consequent organiza¬ 
tion ol the two great political panties on the basis 
ot color, aud the eternal feud which would rage- 
between them; and, finally, the overflow into 
the Iree Aiatfej ot avast multitude of needy and 
helpless emigrants, who, being excluded from 
many of them, (aud among others from Kan¬ 
sas,) would provtj doubly burdensome where 
they are admitted, [Laughter aud applause.”^ 


A SEWING GIRL’S APPEAL FOR Abut. 

ING GIRLS. 

To (M Public : We, of the ma.ny oppressed 
tuift down trodden, have, flora ',c e repeated in¬ 
justice done to us, audio hundreds of others, 
by employers in this city, a* last determined to 
plaint, in the hearing of 


tire friends of humanity. 

Most of the fur dealers, and manufacturers 
0 furs, in New York, arc Germans, who em¬ 
ploy hundreds of poor girls to prepare their 
goods for sale by lining and {rimming them ia 
various styles, and who promise to pay certain 
prices per piece, for certain kinds of work. 
Ihere ii«**\ilati hundreds employed in makim- 
cloth caps wd hoop-skins, who are weekly c h«ab- 
ed out of a part of their earnings, who, no doafot 
are compelled to stibmtt to it; or. if we atte.ont 
to. claim auy rights, are often insulted by r ev h es 
« coarse language, aud are not unfreq ue u t i y 
fold to leave, ik wc don’t like o«r pw Ac I 
speak from my experience, more pan’icuferly 
ot the tur raapufoctureip; yet there are few 
who advertise for “ sewing » w h 0 do not 
some degree pay.them 0$ » n the same way 


these German ft . , 

every one knows, Ly thousands, in cold 
umow, o: sleet, walk the streets 


heat, 

early in the morning to ottr work-place, carry- 
1D g» PffA&ps 111 aD newspaper, what we call 
•mi' dinner, often myiy b):e&i.!,, or at best a little 
cold meat, with oread and potatoes, and work 


from eight m tbe morning untMve a_ud soma- 
times six <itilock in the evening, (stoppiag-Diity 
t non;,-, > 0 e at our cold lunch,) for these lieu, 
I'-O, to've made and are making fortunes fironu ' 
Mr mbors, and who, besides stintingly paying- 
i, talk to us as though we were, whaA many of 
human shape. 

" - slavery, and 


1^ rustic uglinessja 

"Aft IS v-anity aud vexation of spirit I’ 
[tone earthly garlands hane- Iookp.W tv.. 


with them and for tberq ? Wq : np. right? 
it is true, tp Interfere lyiffl tfle independent ac- 
tifin o,f Sjafos., y/hjO ho,ve sovereign 'power 


,., garlands hang loosely 

shrunken limbs, and all this grandeur, 
eign to thy natural condition, is a keaw bus- 
den on thy heart. Thou art h\\\ m d-mcf in the 
big man s clothing, ]n \l\ypae. innermost soul 
thou art ho.m?.i«ci foy the. deay- old log cabin, 
and ftp backlog, its rude hickory 

l ts Winter evenings, with thy rouvh 
Churns, and “seypq up.” Thy brightest dreams 
qre pt Itagg duur old times, when that proud 
debtor lay an infant in a sugar trough, or 
played on thy knee with the odd bits of harness, 
the treasure of thy old woman’s pocket; wtftfe 
poor dog Tray stood with his paws thy 
friendly shoulder, begging for $ part of thy 
honest caresses. Ah! (fosse sweet dreams 
force a tear dowq tfoyyqcfe cheek; and now the 

.. 1 is Ouried in the deep-seamed 

dear neighbor 1 Is all well wifbi 


is slumbers may not ■ 
, ilie English daisy 
ipl blossom on his gra 


Shape and fashion; 
Pile his mighty mau ?( 
Block by block,' anc 


Gngrdian of jts gjegmfeg ports) 
Shpj: his stainless honor he, 
Wliile it|y ]pv.e, a sweet immorial, 
Hovers o : er the winter sea! 


Independent. 


The Republican clnb at Madison, Indiana, 
has for years taken a copy of the Eichmond 
Enquirer, with which to refute Democratic pro¬ 
fessions at home by reference 1 to the infallible 
head of the party. The thing worked very weft 
in the last Presidential election, and now, when 
the club had sent on the money for a new year, 
the letter was returned, with the endorsement. 
“ The Richmond Enquirer does not want subl 
scribcrs in Indiana.” ' 


upon tfle Government of the United States! 
and especially upon the people of the North ? 
We have, never yet presented to the people of 
the South mi answer tn tb„t r nrAi. . . 


Oh 1 twilight shade—eongeni.4 bpw- when 
the great, throbbing heart Qjf fouwanity sends 
forth its most piteous tjgha and ardent suppli¬ 
cations— canst *foo.a not whisper to this poor, 
uch to,an, Bekoldi, I stand at thy door and 

But other sighs are going forth from that 
cottage roof; they are breathed in my lady’s 
chamber. She has thrown aside the novel, awl 


them seem to be, brutes 

And here let me say that 
that ot tens of thousands North, 
miserable than ra that of the well-fed, wefo. 
clothed, and well-eared-for colored slaves of the 
South, whose condition we hear so much s-y m - 
pathy expressed for, even from the pulpits and 
no doubfo often, too, by the very men w ao op . 
pres* ns, and even cheat us out of orir hard- 
earned shillings. 

But, to make our case more tlear to your 
mind, let me try to picture to yon the scene of 
a Saturday-mght settiemenft with one of these 
German employers. Se-i a hundred or more 
girls, of all sizes, ma;ay 0 f them thinly clad, 
:=n.l with leaky sha^b'addle around the pay¬ 
ing desk, shiver^ wfth C0 Id f hand in their lit¬ 
tle books Wh their week’s work account, by 
winch Umy know they have earned $2 or $z.50, 
or perhaps thrc» GoUafis. The book is taken, 
called, and. a mock^figuring made, and. 


tins question wftiiin their, respective j'urlsdic-1 stttttds Jo . the deep window, thrumming an ... 
tions. But is there no reonm-irihii;.,,'V—:.-I coinpaniment to a fragment of a, French song 


that, well expresses her agonies— 




pie of the South, whioh we owe to th s rnfm-re' an( ? T ueeu .’j \ *»«m-es fas 

,l*co g fellowbeings, whfeh > dM8,e * Whe W w name of Provi- 


to ourselves,'and which we owd to that Divine 
Being who commands us to “ love, our neigh¬ 
bors as we love ourselves,” by some actwUof 
the United States, which cont;cuq our-'foreign 
relations, to proyifl(i qfl ^syfom and a home for 
this class of unfortunate men, now doomed to 
banishment and confiscation or to re enslave¬ 
ment. This was the plan of Jefferson, sanc¬ 
tioned by Washington, Madison, Monroe, Clay, 


and Jackson. It is the only practical anu 
peaceful solution, of the slavery question, for it 
opens a way not only for emancipation, but for 
what.is no less important, and without which 
emancipation in a State where slavery exists to 
any considerable extent is wholly impractica¬ 
ble —a peaceful separation of the races. 

Let the people of the North in good faith 

meet the people of the South npon this ground_ 

four-fifths of whom have no interest in°slaves_ 

and say to them, in all frankness : Gentlemen, 
while we shall oppose the expansion of slavery 
Territories; and save them for the 


and won.fle&c&nd “still the wonder grows , 
pfogi® indication of low breeding can be de- 
"tected, (we say nothing of her heart and mind;) ’ C ® nt3 ’ 
you are ready to protest her name, is Portia, 
and that she has spent each s.eason of her life 
in Belgrave Square. Sneh odd, topsy-turvy' 
freaks, of Nature toeet one on every hand in 
this great unformed field of society called “the 
West.” 


into the n 


tidiopaly classic. Whe^q iu thename of Provi¬ 
dence came she b| Ikeso fascinations ? Look, 


is standing at a certain 


A solid Dutchman _ J___ 

place on last election day, inquiring for “do 
regular Democratic dieket,” when a shrewd fel¬ 
low instantly stepped up, and supplied him with 
the genuine thing. 

Veil, now,” says Hans, “ vot now vill I do 


Put it .in that box,” pointing to the ballot- 
box, exclaimed several voices. But the cun¬ 
ning chap who had accommodated him with the 
“ dieket ” whispered in his ear: 

“ Don’t let them fool yon; donit put it in the 


then cornea tfofe trial: “ Vy,“Miss“ Shane,' yon! 
°n von dollar tree shijlin dis veek.”' 

Oh, afo® replies, “ I’ve made more than that,. 
Sir, by me show you.” “ No,’’.says he, “ I nos. 

is right.” Then come sharp words. Them 
a jabbering of Dutch with some accomplice in 
this robbery. And then he says, “ Oh, yes, I 
make von little mistake, ’tis six cents more."' 
., sir, I can’t take that; let me show you. 
attempting to take her book, “ I made so- 
many caps, at—” when he harshly, says, “ stop, 
ycur tam ttaig; I nos my business; I don’t 
cheat you^a^d if you don’t like de pay 7 you can 
go next veek some vars else.” The poor girt 
taxes the pittance and the insulting language, 

I ^d leaves, to walk, perhaps, miles in the rami 
snow, or mud, to her miserable boarding placed 
Same number two: “Yell, Miss Lizzie, you 
makes shear, von dollar an’ seven shillings "dis. 
veek.” The girl replies, “ ft'by, you see, sir 
my book; it’s two dollars and six shillings.” Ia 
a loud voice, he replies, “ I nos petter. Here’s 
do money ; yon can lake it if you likes.’' She 
counts it, and finds (instead of the $1,8?A 
which he said she had made) that he only cave 
her $1,80, She shows it to him. He says, “ho 
can’t make de ahauge.” She remonstrates. 
He says, “ Oh! vel, if yon vant dat little seven" 
'■silts, yon must sliauge dis bill,” showing her 
three or five dollar bill, which he weft knows 
she cannot change, and so ends her week’s set¬ 
tlement. These scenes run through and hold 
good with hundreds. And there is no doubt, 
that many of these “ noble Germans ” make a. 
calculation, even in this little way, to save, or 
rather rob, hundreds of dollars per year from 
the poor work girls, because “ dey can’t make 
de shange ” for them, keeping 3 cents, 6 cents 
7 cents, &c„, from most every one. , 

Now, let me assure you, kind reader, that 
what I write is no picture of the imagination, 
but is a real truth that I have seeD and felt as 
have thousands of othe work srirls. True, you, 
will see here and there a girl that is genteelly 
dressed, making a lady-like appearance, who. 

't may be, is not compelled to pay a weelclv 
oard, having some relative with whom she 
lives,; and hence she gets along far better than 
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naany others. It is true, _also, that this class Constitution of his country, as a savage and in- Republican was engaged in it, directly or indi- 
ot girls come nearer getting the money they human law. I charged him with having slig- rectly. The party with which he acted were 
earn, than others, who make a poorer appear- matized a domestic institution of the Southern opposed to anv intermeddling with slavery in 
-ance. _ For these shrewd, money-getting men, States of this Unioh as an injury to the master the States where it exists, either by the action 
W- essne f ’ °PP res8 those who seem and a crime against the slave. Those matters ofthe Federal Government, or by the people of 
most friendless and most needy. Yes, the are yet to be met by, the gentleman, and I call the North: and regarded all such interference 
very ones that they should (it they were men his attention to them. as officious and unwarranted by justice or the 

with souls, and worshipped any other God than Mr. Sherman. In other words, I am charged Constitution. Bach State was sovereign over 
money) be most kind and just to, if any differ- with being a Republican. That is my offence; its own affairs, and had the right to settle the 
ence was made, always fare worse at their none other. I have never sought to invade the question for itself. The doctrine of the Repub • 
' a 2 a |:\ .. . rights 'of the Southern States. I have never lican party, upon which he planted himself, is, 

1 nave in this humble way endeavored to sought to trample upon the rights of citizens of to prevent by all legal means the extension of 
show some facts, and seek some redress for a the Southern States. I. have my ideas about slavery into free Territories, and in none of 
class that really needs the sympathy of every slavery in the Territories, and at the proper their platforms 'had they declared themselves 
nonest heart, though I have ouly shown one time and in the proper way I am willing to dis in favor of the repeal of the fugitive slave law. 
drop of the ocean of injustice that the work cuss the question. I never made, but one speech He Would vote for Seward, Chase, John Bell, 
girls of the city experience weekly, and are on the subject of .slavery, and that was iu refer- Edward Bates, and most heartily for John J 
compelled to submit to. Alas ! How true it is ence to what I regarded as an improper remark Crittenden, of Kentucky. 
that , t made by President Pierce in 1856. I then It would be unjust to Mr. Clay, were we to at- 

WkMMumieM thoMmid" mourn » spread upon the record my opinions on the sub- tempt to give a synopsis of his remarks, as his 

I-hare been at work several years, and know j ect »“ d 1 t* e foundno “ a . n t0 ca, | 1 th ® m 1 int ° !P eech will be published in full in a few days, 
what I write to be true. Yet I, myself, have \ aeatl0B '. ar ® the °P ml 1 0M of the body of There was nothing approximating an incendia- 
not felt these acts of injustice near so much as l te Re P ubllcana - They are the opinions which ry idea m his speech; and while we regard his 
I know many others have And here let me uow entertaj “ Gentlemen are at liberty to views as heretical, and, if carried out, ealcu- 
say, that up to my sixteenth year I went to the d, fIt * be f « nestio ” 8 as maab “ cb °-r> to eXcite bad fe ? liu £ and *? P r ? daoe mis ‘ 

public schools that our citv is so blessed with ~ nd 1 wdl bear m J sbare of tbe responsibility chief, yet we cannot think that the fact.of the 
and in ay say that I have had advantages (which for entertaining these opinions. speech being made in Frankfort will result in 

perhaps though I've poorly improved) before I S ut U° w 8 P eakt ° personal record. harm. On the contrary, it is as well that the 
went out to work as a “ sewing girl’’and that , ¥*• Hindman. Will.the gentleman allow me erroneous impressions concerning the designs 
now, while at work, I only pay my beloved b etere he proceed^ further? of the dominantparty in the North should be 

aunt half price for board and when I am out Mr. Sherman. The gentleman will excuse me. corrected, m order that the-South, attributing, 
of employ, she in her kindness boards me for A aln: the f S®f tleme "> wbile publishing in to them ends and aims which they have not in 
nothing hut what service I render her in house- ibel1 ' s Pf obes ab over the country that 1 am, view, may not act hastily or without fully corn- 
keeping affairs. But how few there arm com- “ effbct ’ a ‘ raitor ' T &0 -> implication it is prehendmg what their opponents really desire. 

paratively, that have these advantages, and ^avowing, as I am glad to say each of --- 

flow many who, j ust as soon as they are out of 5?? done ’ ^ de81 S n to be P® rsonall y Fr °“ *<«■»«• 

work, and are nimble to pay, are often turned ° bat “ a tbat “ 8WC « tbe sa “ e OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 

out Of their boarding-house into the street, to P u ‘TOse ; yet, when called upon to show proofs . 

-'their ‘everlasting ruin 1 My heart is so full that ° 1 ' specifications,, they fail to do so; and the It has been pithily said, that to return evil for 
T eanuot express what 1 feel, or tell what I aot for which I have been arraigned before good is like devils; evil for evil, like beasts; 
iubw but if von will do sn of I-iml the American people is that, in a moment when good for good, like men; but that to return 

ness, for which many a poor ghl will evfr thank 1 R ere, brrsy at my desk and one of good for evil is like God and like Christ. For 

you and bless you, as it may tend to atouse to fn f nd8 » and ,a e a rae “ b ® of thls House > God sent h « S °fo ' vblle we yet sinners, to 
4 knse of iustice some in this citv who tiro came to me and asked me to Slgn a P a P er reo " saye us 5 atl<1 that Son prayed for his crncifiers, 
fess to worship the God of Isaac and Jacob ; '""“ending the publication of a political tract; “Father forgive them, lor they know not what 
also some others, who profess to believe iu and £ iat ’ when 1 autbo P zcd , name to be P at , to tbe 7 do * ’ , Is Grange that this, pure and 
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not felt these acts of injustice near so much as 
2 know many others have. And here let me 
say, that up to my sixteenth year I went to the 
public schools that our city is so blessed with, 
and may say that I have had advantages (which 
perhaps though I’ve poorly improved) before I 


perhaps though I’ve poorly improved) before 1 
went out to work as a “ sewing girl," and that 
now, while at work, I only pay my beloved 
aunt half price for board, and when I am out 
of employ, she iu her kindness hoards me for 
nothing hut what service I render her in house¬ 
keeping affairs. But how few there are, com¬ 
paratively, that have these advantages, and 
how many who, just as soon as they are out of 
work, and are unable to pay, are often turned 


harm. On the contrary, it is as well that the 
erroneous impressions concerning the designs 
of the dominant party in the North should bp 
corrected, in order that the- South, attributing 
to them ends and aims which they have not in 
view, may not act hastily or without fully com¬ 
prehending what their opponents really desire. 


The Index to Volume XIII of the Era is 
iow ready, and will be furnished, free of charge, 
o any subscriber who may express a desire to 

lave a copy. _ 

TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, after the morning business, 
Mr. Hunter, of Va., spoke at considerable 
length upon the bill for the protection of the 


The House, after several dilatory motions,- 
proceeded to, ballot for Speaker, which resulted 


work, and are unable to pay, are often turned 
. out of their boarding-house into the street, to 
-their everlasting ruin ! My heart is so full that 
1 cannot express what 1 feel, or tell what 1 
l.now; hut if you will do an act of noble kind¬ 
ness, for which many a poor girl will ever thank 
yon and bless yon, as it may tend to atouse to 
a sense of justice some in this city who pro¬ 
fess to worship the God of Isaac and Jacob ; 


OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 


worship the blessed Redeemer. This is most a 1 
respectfully sent by Susan Lee, {be ba 

A Sewing Girl. feir ar 

SPEECH OF MR. SHERMAN IN REPLY f ri end 
TO MR. CLARK OF MISSOURI. know ' 


that recommendation, by that very, act I be- divirife 
came a traitor, and would place the torch iu snperl 
the hands of the incendiary. I say this is not hate, i 
fair argument. And I again repeat that, if my entabl 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Clark] desires to Christ 


so; and the It has been pithily said, that to return evil for 
signed before good is like devils ; evil for evil, like beasts; 
moment when good for good, like men; but that to return 
sk, and one of good for evil is like God and like Christ. For 
if this House, God sent his Son, while we were yet sinners, to 
n a paper ree- save us; and that Son prayed for his crncifiers, 
lolitical tract ; “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
3 to be put to they do,.’’ Is it not strange that this, pure and 


they do.' is it not strange that this pure and 
divine sun-heat of benevolence has melted so 
superficially the frost-bound earth, and that 
hate, force, and blood, are still, to such a lam¬ 
entable extent, the legal currency of even the. 
Christian realms and States? Modern Great 


Whole number of votes cast - - -233 

Necessary, to a choice - - - 117 

Of which Mr. Pennington received - - 116 

Mr. McClernand - - - - - 91 

Scattering- - - - - '- ' - 26 

A motion was then made to adjourn, which 
motion was lost. Subsequently the Republicans 
agreed to an adjournment, with the distinct un¬ 
derstanding that, the other side would consent 
to a ballot in the morning. 


will give them if he will remove a menace from totions wit! 
me. I never did do anything, under menace. I pulling clow 
never will. It is not in my blood, and these vatism of ns 
gentlemen cannot put it there. [Applause from of Provider 


brtu- fo e Republican benches and the galleries.], steady march of im 
V hen Mr. Clark, of Missouri, sought the floor. terpenetration of hi 

iffen- Mr. Sherman. The gentleman will excuse ments in the Com* 
le i 111 me. I have, so far as 1 am concerned in this the'fast-anchored is 
sa I a contest, been quiet and patient. I desire to sound common Sen 
ll ' ex ' see an organization of the House opposed to Saxon element. B 


UK OF MISSOURI. know wkat “y sentiments are in regard to the Britain is the only nation, thus far, that seems 

- „. 7 T - extracts read at the Clerk’s table, the only por- to understand—at home, at least, whatever she 

Friday, January 20, 1860. tion of the Helper book I have seen or read, I may do abroad—how to reform her own insti- 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, having said that Mr. will give them if he will remove a menace from tutions without revolution, to build Up while 
Sherman had had two opportunities of explain- “°* * never di( I do anything under menace. I pulling down, and to adopt the sublime corner¬ 
ing his connection with the Helper hook- ,iev ® r wilL Tt is f no * W bl r °, od » and tbese vat ^ m o f . natu «b «? d tbe unceasing renovation 

MB T , . gentlemen cannot put it tliere. [Applause from of Providence, We do not account for this 

Mr. Sherman. I wnl say that that opportn- the Republican benches and the galleries.] steady march of improvement by the mere in- 
nity has never been rendered to me. Wl} en Mr. Clark, of Missouri, sought the floor. terpenetration of humane and Christian senti- 

the gentleman introduced lus resolution, offen- Mr. Sherman. The gentleman will excuse merits in the Court, Cabinet, and Councils of 

r, at an improper time, in me- j have, so far as 1 am concerned in this the'fast-anchored isle; but also largely to that 
r, he cut ott—-what he says contest, been quiet and patient. I desire to sound common souse which is a signal Anglo- 
ve—an opportunity for ex- Bee an organization of the House opposed to Saxon element. But, however it comes, it is a 
ue, that, three days alter- the Administration. I think it is our highest national method of great merit, and is worthy 
itleman from Virginia [Mr. duty to investigate, to examine, and analyze of admiration and adoption, 
me, 1 stated to him frankly t he mode in which the executive powers of For, if we will really consider it, to reform 
ame connected with that this Government have been administered for a evil with evil, to write the laws of God in blood, 

rn the paper; but it seems f BW years p ast< , That is my desire. Yes, sir, to use compulsion in bringing men to do right, 

■gan, a member of the last j g a jd b erej ; u the first remark! made, that 2 to argue with hate and bad feeling, to help One, 
end ot mine, came to me did not. believe- the slavery question would class by injuring another class, to resort to 
lace, and asked me to sign come up at all.during this session. I came vengeance, and to seek to give energy to the 
or the circulation ot a po- ) lere w i t h the expectation that we would have Gospel of Truth and Love, the only final reno- 
be compiled by a a business session, that we would examine into vater of society, by the use of carnal weapons, 

lair, a slaveholder of Mis- the business affairs of this Government, and is the same sort of mismatching of means and 
a large book by Helper, a that we would analyze the causes of the in- ends that it would be to attempt to employ a 
1 said to him that i had orease d expenditures of the Government, and steam engine to educate the hnman mind, or to 
the, book ; but it there was t ^ e proper measures of redress aiid retrench- screw on a torpedo to our parlor grate to warm 
it, he might use my name. men t. I did not believe that the slavery ques- our apartments. For moral ends there must 
itleman attached my name tion would come up; and, but for the unfortu- be moral instruments; for the correction of evil, 

:information I did not have nate a ff a ; r 0 f Brown at Harper’s Ferry, I did the potent medicine of good; for the conquest 
itleman from Virginia ad- ,i:,i wm™ .Low. -nmnW 5_ ’ r... 


Republican Caucus. — The Republican 
members of the House of Representatives held 
a caucus on Saturday last, in compliance with 
a call made by. Mr. Sherman on the Friday 
previous, on the floor of the House. It is un¬ 
derstood that Mr. Sherman withdrew hismame, 
and that an understanding was arrived at to 
vote for Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey, which, 
as the reader will see, was done on Monday. 


'aive in its character, at an improper time, in me ‘j ao ’f ar a8 j am CQ , 
an improper manner, he cut off—what he says contest bee ; quiet and patie : 
now he .desires to give-an opportunity for ex- see an organization of the H ( 
planation. It is true, that, three days after- the Administration. I think it 
wards, when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, dut „ to investigate, to examin 
Millson] appealed to me, I stated to him frankly t j ie mode in w hich the execn 
how my name became connected with that this Government have been adi 
paper. I did not sign the paper; but it seems f ew yeara pas t,. That is my di 


that Hon. E. D. Morgan, a member of the last j sa j d h ere ; 
Congress, and a friend of mine, came to me did 
when I was in my place, and asked me to sign C0D] 
a recommendation for the circulation of a po- j ier( 
litical pamphlet, to be compiled by a commit- a j,, 
tec, of which Mr. Blair, a slaveholder of Mis- t p le 
souri, was one,_from a large book by Helper, a that 
North Carolinian. I said to him that I bad cre8 
not time to examine the book; but if there was the 
nothing offensive in it, he might use my name. me , 
Thereupon, this gentleman attached my name tion 
to that paper. This information I did not have Iia t ( 
at the time the gentleman from Virginia ad- d id 
dressed i:ie; but I said to him I'had no reeol- t] le 
lection of having signed the paper,_ hut pre- 


.dministered for a 
desire. Yes, sir, 
rk.I made, that I 


lid not believe there would be any feeling qn of error, the victorious power of truth; and for 

he subject. Northern members came here the elevation of society to a Christian platform, 

ivith kindly feelings, no man approving the the Archimedean leverage of Christian ideas 

" i, and every man willing to and sentiments. We cannot fight evil suceess- 

dlling to admit it as an act fully with evil*, or drive out darkness by dark- 

, We came here hoping ness, or overcome selfishness and sin with ha- 

peace and quiet, we might tred, wrath, and evil-speaking. We know well 

o, and pass upon practical the temptation to resort to satire, denunciation, 

Lion tending to harmonize and ridicule, against the abuses and follies of 

rnnts of. the Government, mankind; but they are sharp-edged tools, dan- 

mnd?, of union. The inter- gerous to handle, and that return to plague the 

i growing 1 people present inventor. We have conquered onr opponent, 

enough to tax the ability not when we have got the best of the argument, 

all. or put him so palpably and decisively in the 


sumed I had, from my name appearing in the f ora y 0 f John Brown, and every man willing to 
printed list. I subsequently acquired it from say so . every man filing to admit it aa an aot 
Mr. Morgan, whose letter was published, lhat, 0 f lawless violence. We came here hoping 
I believe, was sufficient, under, the circum- that, at this time of peace and quiet, we might. 


I believe, was sufficient, under the circum- t ] )utj at t jj; 8 t ; me 0 f peace alld qu iet, wo might 
stances. I know there are members on that exam j ne) inquire into, and pass upon practical 
side of tbe House who have considered it as measures of legislation tending to harmonize 
satisfactory, and my friends so regard it. At ^\ lQ CO uflietmg elements of the Government, 
the time, 1 stated that I had not read the book, and strengthen the bonds of union. The inter- 


the time, 1 stated that I had not real 
that I did not know what was in it. 

The gentleman alludes to ano 
Th-e other day, when, this subject, 
brought before the House by him, i 
which, although he claims to be c 


ests of a great and growing 1 people present 
•practical questions enough to tax the ability 
and patriotism of us all. 


coulu aot regard ,as such,, when I w 
plication,- but with a disclaimer of pi 
fence, charged with disseminating tie 


ms, I rived here—befo: 


duty; but tbe moment we ar- wrong that he 


vote—this question of slavery * 


ia I pf- introduction of the resolution of the gentlemi 


is stung to madness by his de- 
line and undermine the heaviest 
ng, oppression, and wickedness', 
>und it with the circnmvallations 


fence, charged with disseminating treason, with f rom Missouri. It has had the effect of ex- of love, and besiege it with the hosts of good, 
lighting the i>rch in the dwelling ol my rioutli- citing* the public mind with an irritating con- intent. 

ern brethren, an'd with crimes ol which, it I troversy. It has impaired the public credit, We know how ridiculous such counsel of re- 


The Friends op the Fokeign-bobn Citi¬ 
zens. —^The Sham Democracy have again evinc¬ 
ed their preference for the negro to the Irish, 
man and German. In vain will they attempt 
to whitewash the vote “given on Monday last, 
for Mr. W. N. H. Smith, of North Caroliaa, and 
to set up the plea that he is an Ol'd-Line Whig, 
and not a Know Nothing. The question is, 
not whether Mr. Smith has ever joined a Know 
.Nothing lodge, but whether he sympathizes in 
the peculiar views of that party, and whether 
he was not elected to Congress in consequence 
of his “ American ” principles ? Can it be de¬ 
nied that Mr. Smith has taken ground in favor 
of an extension of the term of naturalization ? 
That is the question! 

It is true that he is an Old-Line Whig, but 
it is well known that nearly all the Old-Line 
Whigs who have co-operated with the Ameri¬ 
can party have adopted their principles. John 
Bell, we believe, has never joined a Know 
Nothing lodge, but he has made strong “ Amer¬ 
ican ” speeches. We had always heard Mr. 
Smith classed among the “ Americans,” and 
we have no doubt that he is as fully commit¬ 
ted to their principles as any follower of the 
dark lantern. The dodge of denying that he is 
a member of the order will hot do. The North¬ 
ern Democracy have recorded their votes in 
favor of a man of “ American ” principles for 
. Speaker, and they will in vain attempt to shirk 
the responsibility. 


The signs of the times indicate that the tem¬ 
poral power of the Pope is hastening. to its 
termination. It has long been known that his 
Holiness has lost all moral power over the peo¬ 
ple who are under his immediate government, 
and that hut for the presence of foreign armies 
his subjects would be in open rebellion against 
his authority. The Pope is said to he, person¬ 
ally, an amiable and benevolent man, but his 
Government, in the hands of a corrupt priest 
hood, is an unmitigated and insupportable des¬ 
potism. No sooner was war declared by France 
and Sardinia against Austria, than the subjects 
of the Pope in his more northern provinces, in 
common with those of Tuscany, Lombardy, and 
Parma, revolted, and set up a provisional gov¬ 
ern ment for themselves. The Austrian troops 
which had held them in subjection to the priest¬ 
ly tyranny being driven out, they have ever 
since maintained their independence of ihe 
Pope ; and his temporal authority hqs since the 
war been confined to the city of Rome and the 
provinces south of it. 

One of the most difficult questions to he ad¬ 
justed by the proposed Peace Congress is that 
relating to the disposition to be made of these 
revolted subjects of the Pope. Are they to be 
reduced to their former subjection, or are they 
to be allowed to dispose of their own fortunes ? 
Austria and the ultra Catholics, including those 
of this country, insist that the rights of a free 
people must be crushed under, the iron heel of 
despotism, and that the province of Romagna 
must, at all hazards, and at any sacrifice of 
blood, be resubjugated. 

In singular and most honorable contrast to 
this Austrain policy which Bishop Hughes and 
the Catholic priesthood of this country Sustains, 
the Emperor of France, though an almost ab¬ 
solute monarch, insists that the people must be 
protected in their rights of self-government. 
A pamphlet has appeared in Paris, with the 
semi-official approbation of the Emperor, and 
which is believed to hate emanated directly 
from him, in which this subject is discussed 
with masterly ability. We cannot praise the 
writer for directness and frankness, but a more 
adroit or more forcible presentation of the sub¬ 
ject, in the difficult circumstances by which it 
is surrounded, we can scarcely conceive of. 
The Imperial author is all deference and rever¬ 
ence for the Holy Father mnd for Mother 
Church. He insists that the temporal power of 
the Pope must be maintained. An elaborate 
argument, more specious than solid or sincere, 
is offered in support of this proposition. “ If 
the Pope were not a temporal sovereign,” says 
the Imperial pamphleteer, “he would be either 
French, Spanish, Austrian, or Italian, and the 
title of his nationallity would deprive him of his 
character as universal Pontiff. The Holy See 
would be nothing more than the stay of a 
throne at Paris, Vienna, or Madrid. It was so 
at a former period, and a successor of St. Peter 
had the misfortune to allow his authority to be 
absorbed in the 1 Holy German Empire.’ ” 

But the pamphlet goes on to define what 
the temporal power of the Pope should be-; and 
the paradoxical position is laid down with ap¬ 
parent seriousness, that “the smaller the terri¬ 
tory, the greater will be the sovereign.” And 
again : “ It is only possible, if exempt from all 
the ordinary conditions of power—that is to 
say, from everything that constitutes its activity, 
its development, its progress. It must exist 
without an army, without a Parliament, so to 
say, without a code of laws or a court of jus- 


elaim no control over the ’ consciences of the 
: laity in temporal affairs. Here, then, is an op¬ 
portunity to evince independence of priestly 
dictation, which, it is to be hoped, will he im¬ 
proved. 

Before closing, we will, give a few more brief 
extracts from the Napoleon pamphlet, which 
will serve to illustrate the spirit in which it is 
conceived. Louis Napoleon, as the monarch 
of France, is styled the eldest son of the 
Church, hut it is evident that he has no exalted 
ideas of priestly rule. In showing the necessity 
of reducing the dominion of the Pope to the 
limits of B orne, he. argues : 

“ In fact, a great State implies certain re¬ 
quirements which it is impossible for the Pope 
to satisfy. A great State would like to follow 
up the politics of the day,, to ■ perfect its in¬ 
stitutions, participate in the general move¬ 
ment of ideas, take advantage of the trans¬ 
formation of the age, of the conquests of 
science, of the progress of the human mind. 
He cannot do it. The laws will he shackled by 
dogmas. His authority will be paralyzed by 
traditions. His patriotism will be condemned 
by faith. He must either resign himself to im¬ 
mobility, or rise even to revolt. The world will 
advance, and leave him behind. Then, of two 
things, one will happen—either everything will 
be extinguished in that people, and nothing 
will remain in it of the generous activity of 
public life, or else the noble aspirations of na¬ 
tionality will hurst through, and it will become 
necessary, as we have witnessed already, for 
material force to supply the deficiencies of 
moral authority.” 

It would be difficult to find a stronger state¬ 
ment than this, of the faet that the age has out¬ 
grown the Church—-that it has become a elbg 
and a hindrance to civilization—and that the. 
period has arrived when it behooves the great 
Powers of Europe to break the'fetters of super¬ 
stition which have bound the free thought and 
liberal activity of the people. 

In proposing to restrict the temporal power 
of the Pope to the limits of Rome, in order to 
add to his dignity, the pamphleteer lets off the I 
following piece of solemn irony, which might 
excite the envy of Gibbon. It follows close 
upon the above quotation, in which the beauties 
of priestly rule are so graphically depleted. 
The writer says: “ The existence may be ad¬ 
mitted in Europe of a small corner of earth, 
free from the passions and interest which agi¬ 
tate other peoples, and devoted solely to the 
glory of God.” * * * “ After having given 
laws to the whole world, she can only ^retain 
her greatness by commanding souls. The 
Roman Senate has no other compensation 
worthy of it but the Vatican.” 

That this remarkable pamphlet is the pro¬ 
duction of the Emperor pf France, or that it 
foreshadows his policy, we have not only the 
evidence of common opinion in well-informed 
circles in Europe, but the significant fact that 
"Walewski, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
cousin, was dismissed for denying that it ema¬ 
nated from the Emperor. His dismissal is said 
to have immediately followed his declaration 
that it could not be attributed to the Emperor 


despotisms of Italy and Austria, which seem to 
totter to their fall, in consequence of the. awa¬ 
kening spirit of liberty among the people, are 
in a happy condition compared with that of the 
South, if separated from the North, For the 
European despotisms, severe as they may be, 
Teeognise all classes as subjects, with acknowl¬ 
edged rights, entitled to equal protection; all 
are entitled to the fruits of their daily labors, 
and their chief complaints are, that the taxes 
are heavy, that the, press is fettered, and that 
the liberty of speech is curtailed. But the 
slave has, no country. In the language of Jef¬ 
ferson, “ If a slave can. have A country in this 
world, it must he any other in preference to 
that in which he is born to live and labor, for 
another.” He added: “ I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just;, that 
His justice eattnot sleep forever; that, consid¬ 
ering' numbers, nature, and natural means only, 
a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an ex¬ 
change of situation, is among possible events ; 
that it may beccnhe probable by supernatural 
interference.” 

Would it not be well for the Southern disun- 
ionists to attend to this prophetic warning from 
the profoundest of Southern statesmen ? Mr. 
Jefferson was no religious enthusiast, no agita¬ 
tor—and, indeed, he was prone to skepticism— 
yet he “ trembled to think that God, is just,” 
and feared that “ a revolution, of the wheel of 
fortune ” might be hastened by “ supernatural 
interposition.” 

The shallow and ambitious demagogues who 
now rule the South have no such faith in the 
justice of an overruling Providence as was 
cherished by Mr. Jefferson, though he has been 
denounced as an infidel. But there is still 
faith and justice in the hearts of the people, 
and they should.; be warned of the predictions 
of Virginia’s greatest thinker. His fearful pic¬ 
tures of slavery and its evils should be in the. 
hands of every planter and citizen of the South. 
The freedom of speech and of the press have 
so long been suppressed in the South, that a 
whole generation has grown up in ignorance of 
the great maxims of liberty which animated 
the founders of our republican system of Gov¬ 
ernment. A wide diffusion through the South 
of the teachings of the great meu of the Revo¬ 
lution upon slavery would sap slavery propa- 
gandism and disunion at their base. 


ton, Jefferson, and Madison, and, for this of¬ 
fence, the organ of the apostate Democracy of 
the State denounces him as a traitor. Those 
great men, if nqw alive, could not be elected to 
any office. The Slave Democracy build the 
tombs of the prophets, but they stone those 
who still revere and practice their precepts. 


It Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. —One of 
the most pleasing and interesting events which 
has taken place for a long time is recorded in 
the following telegraphic reports of a visit of 
the Tennessee and Kentucky Legislatures to 
Ohio, and the warm and cordial greeting they 
received at the hands of the Republican author¬ 
ities of that State. In vain will small dema¬ 
gogues prate about disunion, while such inter¬ 
course exists between the great slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding Commonwealths of the 
Mississippi valley. These are Union meetings 
which are worth something, and mean some- 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 27.—The members of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee Legislatures ar¬ 
rived here yesterday, and were received in the 
hall of the House by a joint convention of both 
branches, of the Legislature. The guests were 
heartily welcomed in an address by Gov. Den- 


- h, ll I troversy. It has impaired the public credit, We know how ridiculous such counsel of re- 

was guilty. I should not be entitled to a seat and retarded the public business. The debate sistance'. or of non-resistance appears to most 
upon this floor, I then rose m my place, and f 0 . unded P p on it has been unjust, offensive, men; how little faith they have in moral means 
told the gentleman from Missouri that it he wf0 ug, not only to the Republicans here, not or moral suasion, and how much confidence 
would withdraw that resolution 1 would answer 0ldy t0 those with whom 1 act, hut to all oUr they repose in the bloody arbitrament of arms, 
this book page by page, or those extracts one common constituents, North and South. The But tbe history of the world reveals how coarse 
by.0U®, and tell him whether I approved them gentlemen who have advocated that resolution ineffectual, and mat apropos, the devil’s en- 
or not. The gentleman reiused to withdraw jj ave s t; rred xl p bad blood, and all because gines are to do the Lord’s work, 
the resolution. Long ago be was notified by csriaiin gentlemen have recommended that a These remarks are, we believe, not untimely, 
me, and my friend from Pennsylvania j Mr. compilation be made of a book. Even yet we The destiny of our country, with a promise 
.Morris] announced on the floor tint tm resoin- may retrieve the loss of valuable time. We such as the world never before saw for magnif- 
tion was regarded by me as a menace, and, if coldd n0W g O to work, organize this House, and icence, involves perils as vast and impending 
withdrawn, would lead to a frank avowal or administer the powers of this House, with fair- as its promise. Terrible wrongs and evils are 
(disavowal. I say now, Mr. Clerk, that 1 do not , nesg and impartiality. compounded with invincible elements of good, 

believe it, is the desire of the bcuorable gentle- jn conclusion, let me say, that by no act or The nation heaves with the fermentation of 
man fo give me that opportunity, it he does ejfart have I sought the position I now occupy tremendous mixtures of acid and alkali, and 
desire l.L I am willing to do row what l said X before the House. The honor was tendered the rumble of earthquakes and volcanoes runs 
would have done then. Anl X say, with equal. me by the generous confidence and partiality under our feet 'Liberty and slavery are stead- 
■emphasis, that never, so help me God, whether ;, 0 f those with whom it has been my pride to ily drawing nearer, as all men cannot, hut see, 
nr not the Speaker’s chair is to be occupied by ao t, politically. Their conduct in this irrita- now for these forty years, to wrestle for the final 
me, will 1 do so while tha^ resolution is before ting controversy has justified my attachment. mastery. It is a doom that cannot be averted. 


Letter from Mr. Botts.— The Hon. John 
M. Botts has written an able letter, in reply to 
members of the Legislature, upon the politics 
of the day, and traces the agitations and excite¬ 
ments of the times to the reckless demagoguism 
of the Sham Democracy. He says that the 
remedy is a return to the principles of the 
framers of the Constitution, which neither gave 
to Congress.the power to legislate slavery into 
the Territories, nor authorizes the South to 
force it upon them by lawless violence. On the 
contrary, he justly states that the framers of 
the Constitution excluded slavery from all the 
territory under their control. Mr. Botts insists 
upon the enforcement ofthe fugitive slave law, 
hut he is willing that it shall be'so modified *as 
to remove from it well-founded objections. 


this body, undisposed of.* I regard it as offen- If j shaH erer re&oh the Speaker’s chair, it 
aive iu its tone, unprecedented, unparhament. wm bo witll untrammc ] od bauds, and with an 
ary, and an invasion ot the rights ot represent- bonest purpose to discharge every duty in the 
astion. Under the menace clearly c.ontainecl In w hieh the oath of office enjoins ; and to 


ten in history, and foreshadowed in 
But if we are true to ourselves, as 
s and as a nation, and keep oil the 


.intended as a stigma upon me, am 
by an argument without precedent 


ation. Under the menace clearly eontamep In • - t w bich the oath of Office enjoins : and to divine plane of action of overcoming evil with 
it, I never will explain O' single word contained 0Pgan j M tb© House with reference to the righto good, we may oven work out, of this knotty 
in those extracts. [App’au se ‘ r0 “*, ,ke Bepub- flnd interests of every section, the peace and problem a brilliant truth, and develop a nobler 
lican benches and the gallery-J. Xt the gentle- pi , ospel .; ty 0 f the Union, and the efficient dis- and manlier national soul by the conflicts that 
man will withdraw his resoluAOn, even tor n 0 b ar g e of all the business of the Gbvernment. have knit our bones and toughened our sinews, 
moment,, to relieve me from the menace—he ^ nd whenever the friends, who have so gal- We see no cause of panic. We do not believe, 
may reinstate it afterwards if he choo-sos X will ] an tly and liberally sustained me thus far, be- and never shall till our eyes see the eatas- 

tfihen say what 1 have to say in regard to those p eve that my name in any way presents an troplie, that slavery or any other cause can 

extracts. But while it stands before the House, obstacle to success, it is my sincere wish they dismember this Republic, and convert us into 
iutended as a stigma upon me, and sustained s bould adopt some other. Whenever any one the fratricides of Mexico and South America, 
by an argument without precedent in parlm- Q j* my political friends can combine a greater There is too much good sense, English pluck, 
•mentary history, he cannot expect me to say numbel . 0 f votes than I have been honored and Christian principle and feeling, to allow it 
more than I have done. I believe not only my wbb) or sufficient to elect him by a majority or to he done. The crisis can be used (and every 

ftiends, hut the gentlemen on the other side of p i ura ljty rule, I will not stand in this position year we have a crisis in this country) to give a 

*Abe House, who have a sense of honor, believe one bodr , I will retire from the field, and yield higher tone to our civilization, a more generous 
t.ha-t i.ay position is correct. I know that some t0 otbal . gentleman with whom I act, the nationality, a richer and broader brotherhood, 
of them regard my statement made on the third barren honors of the Speaker’s chair; and I But not in wrath, and clamor, and evil- 
day jff the session as full and satisfactory, and . Qmise my friend* a grateful recognition of speaking; not by force of arms; not by war, 
all tha‘, under the circumstances, it was proper [ be unso li c ited honor conferred upon me, and and bloodshed, and insurrection, can the great 
for me to indicate. a zealous and earness cO-operation. [Applause boon of freedom and peace be secured. God’s 

For gentlemen now to press this matter; to from tbe Republican benches and the galle- work requires to he done in God’s spirit. Ever 
agitate the country; to spread these extracts rfcg i so little of truth is, in such a warfare, worth 

all over the Souti.',- and to charge the sentiments “ ---- ever so much of windy eloquence. Ever so 

ffif this book upon me and upon my associates _ CASSIUS M. OLAY’S SPEECH. faint a breath of love opens the gates of wrong 

here; to proclaim, day after day, that tne Re- —— „ , - , - more effectually than ever so fierce a storm of 

publicans entertain these sentiments and en- The following account of the able speech of hate . The fable of the sun and wind is in 
•dorse them, is not that ingenuous, candid, and Mr. Clay, ftt Frankfort, is from a Whig and pro- point. We are non-resistants so far as this, 


mentary history, he cannot expect 
snore than I have done. I believe n 
-ftiends, but the gentlemen on the o 
-She House, who have a sense of hoi 
tkat tay position is correct. I knots 


itained G1 .g an ; z0 the House with reference to the rights good, * 
ttepufi- Rnd interests of every section,.tile peace and problei 
prosperity of the Union, and the efficient dis- and tm 
tor i a charge of all the business of the Government, have k 
° T ’VI -^ nd whenever the friends, who have so gal- We set 
-j, wm lantly and liberally sustained me thus far, be- and n 
i those beve tbat my Iiame i n any W ay presents an trophe. 
House, obg t ao i e t 0 success,, it is my sincere wish they dismei: 
stained Bdl0ldd ado pt some other. Whenever any one ihe fra 
parha- 0 f my political friends cah combine a greater There 
to say number 0 f votes than I have been honored and Ol 
“I “7 with, or sufficient to elect him by a majority or to he d 
side, of plurality rule, 1‘will not Stand in this position year w 
believe ong boar , j W JU retire.from the field, and yield higher 
;t s "® > ® to any other gentleman with whom I act, the nation; 


of them regard my statement made on the third barr(m honors of the Speaker’s chair; and I 

day J>f the session as full and satisfactory, and pi , oln ; se my friends a grateful recognition of 
all tha‘, under the citeumstanees, it was proper tb(1 unso licited honor conferred upon me, and 


Hark from the Toombs !—Mr. Toombs, of 
Georgia, made one of the most fierce, fiery, and 
portentous demonstrations in the Senate on 
Tuesday of last week that that body has yet 
listened to. He denounced not only individuals, 
but whole States, without discrimination. His 
language and the intonations of his voice were 
in admirable.keeping with the gloomy ferocity 
which seems to be his governing sentiment. 
We should not have felt surprised if this South¬ 
ern Boanerges had called down fire and brim¬ 
stone, or called it up, to consume the enemies 
of slavery. As an orator, Mr. Toombs belongs 
to the school of the Rev. Melehizedeck- Howler, 
and his sepulchral notes are well calculated to 
make timid people shudder and quake. 


publicans 1 entertain these sentiments and en- The following account of the able speech of 
■dorse them, is not that ingenuous, candid, and Mr. Clay, ftt Frankfort, is from a Whig and pro- 
aianly course, which a great party like the s i aver y paper published in that City. It will be 
Democratic party ought to !»»*««. WhJ<n?e d . b interest . 
mav conduct bur political quarrels with heat, . 

nanidiscuss matters with zsal and determina- Fl0n l 


anav* conduct our political quarrels wun neat, 

with my hands tied and my lips sealed as a tuclaans from the Steps of foe Capitol on l.ues- 


(V.ndidate, have been arraigned, day by day,.is day night, foe hall of foe ciplg that He 1 

without a precedent, not only in history, but atives havmg been close*. lie was res eotfol- ^j ^ 

In v caucuses, in State Legislafores, in State ly and courteously listened to, and had no-reft- destinie ' s , fc, 

?1 - YoHno ci (.nrwhere <*i".- son to complain of those present in any particu- - J , , ’ 


till be that We do not believe that by insurrection, 
and revolution, and the violent measures of 
political bouleversement, foe bolts of ruin can 
* he drawn out of these black and threatening 
p . clouds, and the nation set forward on its great 
,V?P ’ career. But we do believe in the well-nigh 
en ’ omnipotent power of love, for this, we know, is 
• Lue8 ‘ the very nature of God; and it is on this prin- 
f s ®“' ciplg that He has formed the world, ordained 
30 , its Jaws, inspired its children, and decreed its 
0 C ea ' destinies, He, therefore, who acts, speaks, 


Superserviceable. —Mr. Douglas bids high 
for Southern support. In his bill for the pro¬ 
tection of the South against invasion, he has 
gone further than such men as Jefferson Davis 
can follow him; and we see that some of the 
most ultra pro-slavery presses are protesting 
against his hill as an invasion of State' rights. 
Mr. Douglas was determined, to cut under the 
President, at any rate, and has succeeded in 
disgusting the genuine lovers of slavery by his 
readiness to atone for past offences. 


Protestantism in Italy. —One of the most 
auspicious signs of the times is the progress 
of Protestantism in Italy. There can be little 
doubt that the revolutionary spirit in that coun- 


This temporal government should be con¬ 
fined to the city of Rome; and, in the same 
spirit of mockery, the pamphleteer Says, “ but 
this sovereignty must not render it obligatory 
upon him to act a political part, for the Pontiff, 
instead of finding in this power a guaranty of 
independence, would find only a condition of 
servitude, for himself, or a necessity of servitude 
for his people.” And therefore “ municipal 
liberties, as extensive as possible, should re¬ 
lease the Papal Government from all the de¬ 
tails of administration) and thus give a share of 
public local life to those who are disinherited 
of political activity.” In other word's, the tem¬ 
poral government of the Pope is to be nominal 
over the city of Rome, and real nowhere. 

The real temporal advantage which the Na¬ 
poleon pamphlet proposes to secure to the Pope 
is a handsome revenue, to be contributed by 
the Catholic Powers. His Holiness would do 
well to accept a composition in Peter’s pence 
for the loss of his misgoverned provinces. It 
would be an almost intangible addition to the 
budgets of France, Austria, Spain, and the 
smaller Catholic States of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, to guaranty a far more splendid revenue 
to the Pope than he can raise by the severest 
system of taxation from the small provinces 
which have heretofore acknowledged his sway. 
“ The city of Rome,” says the pamphlet, “ and 
the patrimony of St. Peter, must be guaran¬ 
tied to the sovereign Pontiff by the great Pow¬ 
ers, with a considerable revenue, that the Cath¬ 
olic States will pay, as a tribute of respect and 
protection to the Head of the Church. An Ital¬ 
ian militia, chosen from the elite of the Federal 
army, should assure the tranquillity and invi¬ 
olability of the Holy See.” 

It is admitted by the pamphlet that the Pope 
has a just title to Romagna and the other 
States of the Church, secured by the treaty of 
1815. But what one treaty has given, another, 
for sufficient reasons, may take away. The 
Head of the Church has no armies which can 
reduce his revolted subjects to obedience, and, 
if he possessed the power, it would be highly 
derogatory to his character to exercise it. Who, 
then, shall do it for him ? Shall France ? “ But 
she cannot do it. A Catholic nation, she would 
never consent to strike so serious a blow at the 
moral power of Catholicism. A liberal nation, 
she could not compel a people to submit to a 
Government which their will rejects.” The 
pamphlet goes on to declare that “ France is 


The latest news from Europe, which will he 
found in our columns, goes to confirm the im¬ 
pression that France will vindicate the right of 
the Italians to liberty ; and that the Pope will 
never have his lost possessions, restored to him. 
The fact cannot he denied that Louis Napoleon, 
whose antecedents, and whose domestic Gov¬ 
ernment, at the present moment, we alike dis¬ 
approve, has acted on a large and liberal for¬ 
eign ' policy, and we must accord to bim, at 
least, a wise and sagacious selfishness, which 
appreciates and avails itself of the spirit, of the 
age, if no higher motives. If France and Rus¬ 
sia, the two greatest States of the European 
continent, must be ruled for the present by 
despots, we must regard it as providential that 
men like Louis Napoleon and Alexander, with 
intelligence to perceive the necessity of ameli¬ 
orating the condition of the people, are chosen 
to direct their affairs ; and that while the one 
is engaged in breaking the yoke of spiritual I 
despotism, the other is employed in overthrow¬ 
ing that twin relic of barbarism, serfdom, or 


Mr. Woolfolk, ofthe Virginia House of Del¬ 
egates, has offered a bill or resolution in that 
body, requiring sheriffs or other county officers 
to administer an oath of allegiance to all North¬ 
ern immigrants to the State. The proposed 
oath is to support her Constitution and laws, 
and defend her soil and institutions against 
her enemies. A writer in the Richmond En- 
quirer thinks that such an oath has become 
necessary, in order to shield the State against 
the insidious operations of Northern Abolition¬ 
ists. He states that large numbers of Northern 
men are now settled in the'State, that they are 
coming in daily'; and if the State-adopts practi¬ 
cal non-intercourse with the North, an immense 
immigration of manufacturers, and operatives is 
expected, which will greatiy endanger the safety 
of slavery. 

We think that the precaution of requiring an 
oath of allegiance will not be attended with the 
salutary consequences anticipated. For its ef¬ 
fect can only be to bind the immigrants to obey 
the laws, while they remain laws. This good 
citizens will do, of course, without taking an 
oath,, but it by no means follows, that an oath 
of allegiance will bind men to propose no 
changes in the laws. Such an oath would be 
in the highest; degree absurd, and none but 
slaves or knaves would take it. - 

But the people of Virginia need indulge no 
apprehension that the State will become a great 
manufacturing equntry while Slavery lasts, or 
that she will be overwhelmed with free immi¬ 
grants from, the North while slavery exists to 
its present extent. ,We believe that it is the 
destiny of Virginia to become a great manu¬ 
facturing and commercial as well as agricul¬ 
tural State, but the process will be a very grad¬ 
ual one, and slavery will recede as freedom 


Gov. Magoffin, of Kentucky, returned thanks, 
in the name of the people of Kentucky, for the 
cordial welcome tendered. He had expected a 
warm welcome, hut was not prepared for such 
a greeting. He would take home this welcome 
to the people of Kentucky, and tell them that 
all we have to do, to keep the Government 
united, is to see each other oftener, and know 
each other better. 

Gov. Magoffin introduced Col. Newcomb, of 
the Tennessee Legislature, who responded in 
behalf of that State. He said, that while Con¬ 
gress cannot organize, Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, can meet and greet each other as 
brethren. He eulogized the Union and the 
Constitution. The speech was received with 
great applause. 

After the adjournment of the convention, a 
meeting was extemporized, at which numerous 
speeches were made. The best feeling and 
great enthusiasm prevailed. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 27.—The excursion train, 
numbering seventeen ears, with the Legislatures 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, and the 
military of Dayton, Columbus, and Springfield, 
arrived at three o’clock this afternoon. The 
guests were received at the depot by an im¬ 
mense crowd of citizens, and a procession was 
formed and marched to Pike’s Opera House, 
where the reception took place. The streets 
on the line of march were densely thronged. 
The hospitalities of the city were tendered to 
the' visiters by Mayor Bishop, and speeches 
were made by Judge Stow,' Gov. Magoffin of 
Kentucky, Lieut. Gov. Newman of Tennessee, 
Gov. Dennison of Ohio, and others. 

The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
Opera House was crowded to its greatest ca¬ 
pacity. The crowd in the neighborhood ofthe 
building was the greatest ever witnessed in 
Cincinnati, and the efforts of the ehtire police 
force were almost powerless to force a passage 
for the procession. It appeared as if the whole 
city had turned out to welcome the distinguish¬ 
ed guests. The streets are to-night decorated 
with flags and mottoes. The grand banquet 
takes place to-morrow at the Burnet House. 
The entire steam fire department is also to be 
exhibited to-morrow. 

Dr. William Price, an old and respected citi- 


Gincinnati, Jan. 28.—At the banquet last 
night, in honor of the distinguished guests of 
the city, Gov. Dennison read a telegraphic dis¬ 
patch from Gov. Morgan, of New York, in be¬ 
half of the Legislature of that State, inviting 
the Legislatures of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio, to visit Albany. The dispatch was en¬ 
thusiastically received. This morning, after 
witnessing the Operations of foe fire depart¬ 
ment, the guests visited Nicholas Longworth’s 
house, where they were hospitably entertained. 
The Kentucky Legislature left for Frankfort at 
one o’clock, and the Tennessee Legislature for 
Louisville at four o’clock, this afternoon. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

We have seen, in the hands of the Hon. 


The Boston Traveller remarks : 

“ Of all people in the world, the slaveholders 
of foe South have been in their business and in 
their pecuniary profits the most successful. 
Nothing like the magnitude of their large and 
continually increasing gains is known in the 
history of commerce and agriculture. The out¬ 
turn of foe cotton crop the present year will be 
enormous, and that, too,, after having had last 
year the largest crop ever’hefore known. The 
price at which it sells is very high, and the de¬ 
mand takes off the product as fast as it can he 
carried to market, while the Northern ships are 
taking it to market, as they will find at the 
close of the season, for less than the actual cost 
of transportation, as no return freights which 
will pay can be had. There is not much dan¬ 
ger of disunion on the part ofthe South under 
such circumstances, for, with such palmy pros¬ 
perity, it is unnatural to find either ill-nature 


comes in. The growth of the free element 
be in exact proportion 1 to the decline of slav 


Mr .Clerk I said when I rose foe otto* day, lar. All expectations ol personal violence, or 
that mv public opinions were on record. I say any description o indignity, if anything qf foe 
ao now! Gentlemen upon the other side have kind was expected, were fortuna ely disappomt- 
said that they have examined that record to as- cd ; foe fair fame of the capital of chivalrous 
Certain what my political opinions were. They old Kentucky was not sullied by brutal and 


lullied by brutal and 
lor can it be said foat 
the arguments of the 


insurrection, to disturb foe peace, to invade the slaveholders Mim me arguments or me 
rights of tlto States, to alienate the North and enemies of their institutions. And, indeed, 
Slfuth from each other, or to loosen the ties of there was nothing m the speech,of Mr. Clay to 
Mishin bv which our People have which the most ultra pro-slavery man might 


mSS » S 

foTbnion and the Constitution, with all the sesjmethad been violated; for while the speaker k he attack'and overthrow idolatry, 
•compromises under which it was formed, and forcibly aod ^tosly proclaimed hw detemm-^ ^ sl intemperance, and 

Xhe obligations which it imposes. This has ed opposition to foe Hist, ut.on, fos sentiments ^ evil ’ a n d every sin known to man. ’“What 

been my position ; and these opinions were avowed without insult to those who differ- - g e / er needed impera tively of all things, 

have been avowed by me on this floSr, and cd with him. The speech was a moderate one ^fore, is, in addition to tone wisdom, more 
istand now upon your records. Who has brought in tone and language, and dictated, we thought, o) > rea | good w ;)j apd sincere desire to do right, 
.•anythin*' from that record against me that is by & cpndiliatory spirit. It was ail attempt, in d to " act the brotherly part, and never to lose 
worthy of answer ? . rc rt s ~ fUl ’ s , h °7 . how and faith in the duty, ability, and glory, of working 

It is true that the other day one gentleman wherein the Republican party had been mis- for tbe g Qod of man j n t | le sp ;rit 0 f the Creator 

«li& say I objected to the introduction of a bill, represented by Governor Magoffin and Senator In otber wordg> w h a t is needed is 

So I did; but, when tbe gentleman who intro- Breckinridge, and to place the pin ip es of . mQre of the ir [ t of Christ . « He >. 
4,need the bill made what I conceived to he a that organization m what he believed to be ga j/(jh&nning, “who in debate does not lose 
satisfactory explanation, I withdrew it. That then* true light before the people o Kentucky. b ; g temper, nor allow any feeling of ill will to 
was all I could do, and that it was proper for Mr. Clay has generally been regar 3 e an ultra aT ; 8e towards his opponent, is always master of 
lie to do. And, sir, the country will take no- anti-slavery man, as he certainly is, yet there ^ Mon » The same is true ofthe greater 
tice that that is the only accusation made were few that heard linn who, while widely dif- contests 0 f sys t e ms and communities. The 
aeainst me while I have been a candidate for fenng even from the comparatively moderate vict0 ia eyer w ; t h right, and truth, and God- 
Speaker before this House. If there be any doctrines asserted m his speech did not con- aboun ' di love _ if * ot to . d or to-morrow, 
Xers, bring them forward. cede that if Mr. Clay represented truly the Jn tbe % ndi Be not overc £ me of evil bu [ 

^ Mr. Hindman. As I am the Democrat refer- principles of the Republicans, they were no } overcome evil with d . 

to by foe member from Ohio, will he per- quite so desperate a set of scamps as they had —- 

me to refresh his recollection as to some been led to believe. He denied all affiliation ^ Negro Sentenced to Death for Assist- 

other points which I made in regard to his rec- with, or endorsement of, the views of John G. A Slave to Abscond.— Char'lesion Jan . 28.— 
^irdv I charged the gentleman with having 1< ee and the Abolitionists of Berea settlement, Francis Mitchell, a porter of the steamship 
mrPviou$ ? v advocated upon this floor the exclu- but at the same time denied the rumors that he' Marion, was to-day sentenced to be hung on the 
linn of slavery by Congressional legislation had j ustified, their remo val from their homes in 2d of March, for assisting a slave in his attempt 
TfWvm certain Territories. ’ I charged him with Madison county; his position was ©ne of per- to leave the State on said steamer. 

Swing avowed his intention to oppose foe ad- feet neutrality between them and the gentle- — . ... q . 

Sf n of new slaveholding States into this men who gave them warning to leave. The railways now being constructed m Spam 

amssieu_ j charged him with having brand- He condemned the John Brown raid, and | exceed one thousand miles in length .—Amen- 


nature, is not a non-resistant to evil in the 
sense of not resisting it at all, because he does 
pot use force of arms and rough external ap¬ 
pliances, and kiU his fellow-men ; hut be is all 
the more effective and angelic resistant and 
conqueror of evil, because ha uses the nimble 


and all-subduing weapons of God Almighty. 


Armed with the artillery of love and benevo¬ 
lence, he can attack and overthrow idolatry, 
despotism, slavery, war, intemperance, and 
every evil and every sin known to man. What 


. Fas brought in tone and language, and dictated, we though^ 
t me that is by a ppmdiliatory spirit. _ It was an attempt, in 
many respects successful, to show how and 
L6 gentleman wherein the Republican party had been mis- 
imi of a bill, represented by Governor Magoffin and Senator 


“! ; pr every evil and every sm known to man. What 

those who differ- j 3 eyer needed niost imperatively of all things, 
3 ? f 0de f ats oa f therefore, is, in addition to true wisdom, more 
ated, we thougnt, ob reay g Q0( j afld sjnepre desire to do right, 
as an attempt, in an( j tQ act tbe brotherly part, and never to lose 
show how and fo{th jn ^ dut abilit and lo 0 f workiug 
y had been mis- fo - |be d of man in the spirit of the Creator 
oftn and Senator In other words . what ; 3 nee ded is 

tne principles ol B j mp ] y more 0 f the spirit of Christ. “ He,” 
3 Deli.eved tp be sa ; d Oh»nniog, “who in debate does not lose 
pie ot Kentucky. hJg temperj nor allpw apy fr elin g 0 f 0 w fli t0 
egarae an ultra m ,j ge towards his opponent, is always master oi 

!ZKeiv Kf- the p° sitioa '” The same , is true of * e g rea ‘ ei 


to by foe member from Ohio, will he per- quite so desperate a set of scamps u* they had 
n i ; me to refresh his recollection as to some been led to believe. He denied all affiliation 
Sber points which I made in regard to his rec- with, or endorsement of, the views of John G. 
minor p _ w-inir Fee and the Abolitionists of Berea settlement, 


victory is ever with right, and truth, and God- 
abounding love^—if not to-dqy or to-morrow, 
yet in the end. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 


thought in religions matters which has for a 
long time been in motion ; and now foat the 
Italians enjoy some degree of political free¬ 
dom, the Protestant feeling begins to manifest 
itself in the public sale of foe Bible, and wor¬ 
ship of God after Protestant ideas. It is said, 
that foe people of Florence, to foe number of 
five hundred, meet together every Sunday, to 
study tbe Scriptures. Whole villages have 
been converted to Protestantism, and are known 
as Protestant. The new Government of 
Tuscany seems determined to preserve the 
freedom of public worship, in spite of the 
priesthood. This reformation in religion, it 
may be hoped, will go on, until the last strong¬ 
hold of error, ignorance, and superstition, is 
overthrown. It is the star of hope to Europe, 
without whose guidance political revolutions 
can only result in the useless destruction of 
human life. Civil liberty cannot coexist with 
spiritual despotism; and tbe converse of foe 
proposition is equally true, foat political des¬ 
potism cannot subsist in conjunction with re¬ 
ligious freedom. 


lways now being constructed in Spaii 
e thousand miles in length .—Amen 


The Wise Conspiracy in 1856. —At a re 
cent Union meeting in Knoxville, Tenn., Judge 
Bailey, formerly of Georgia, made a speech, in 
noticing which, the Whig of that city remarks: 

“ The Judge made one startling disclosure, 
which was new to ns all. He said, that during 
the Presidential contest, Gov. Wise had ad¬ 
dressed letters to all the Southern Governors, 
and that the one to the Governor of Florida 
had been shown to him, in which Wise said that 
he had an army in readiness to prevent Fre¬ 
mont from taking his seat, if elected, and asking 


not used to such work," and to boast foat, 
“under Louis XVI, we went to the New 
World, to help it to achieve its nationality. 
Belgium and the Danubian Principalities are 
indebted to us for their political existence. It 
is not the Emperor who could prove unfaithful 
to these generous traditions.” And if France 
will not intervene, she will not let Austria do 
so. “ And should we have run foe risk of a 
great war, gained four victories, lost 50,000 
men, spent three hundred millions, and shaken 
Europe, that Austria might, on foe morrow of 
peace, resume in the peninsula the domination 
she exercised on the eve of her defeat ? ” 
“ Should our soldiers have shed their blood in 
vain,” and “ should Magenta and Solferino only 
be trophies of contemporaneous history?” 
France, then, cannot intervene for the restora¬ 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope in the 
Romagna, and she cannot permit Austria to 
have recourse to force to compel the population 
to submission. Such is the manly and liberal 
view which the Emperor ofFrance takes of the 
affairs of Italy and the papacy. It presents 
him in advantageous contrast with the Catholic 
bishops and clergy of this country, who, while 
they profess attachment to our system of re« 
publican liberty; are urging upon the Powers 
of Europe the re-subjugation of the Italians 
who have revolted against the odious tyranny 
of the Roman Pontiff. We trust foat the Cath¬ 
olic laity in this j country, like that of France 
and Italy, will revolt against the dictation of a 
priesthood whose cardinal maxim is, passive 
obedience to a forbign temporal despot. 


Unluckily for' the logic of the Traveller, the 
ill-nature and ferocity ” of the. cotton-growers 
increases with their profits, and their threats of 
disunion go hand in hand with their .success, 
in planting. Whether their threats are serious; 
or only designed to frighten the North out of 
its opposition to the extension of slavery, is an¬ 
other question. 

If the cotton-growers knew which side their 
bread is buttered, their-large profits would he 
a guaranty of good behaviour; for nothing is 
more certain than that disunion, if it were prac¬ 
ticable, would be their undoing. A Southern 
Confederacy would impose burdens upon the 
people which they have never known within 
the Union, and would, after all, he inadequate 
to protect slavery against the insults and inter¬ 
ventions of the great States of Europe and of 
the North. 

Kenneth Rayner said, in the Legislature of 
North Carolina, eleven years ago, by way of 
dissuading that body from an ultra policy in 
regard to slavery: “ Sir, foe Civilized world is 
against us.” When will the slaveholders of the 
South learn this truth ? When will they learn 
that the people of Europe are thorough-paced 
Abolitionists ? The Southern politicians make 
a great mistake when they assume that all the 
commercial and manufacturing States of the 
world will still the voice of conscience in order 
to propitiate the cotton-growers. There can 
be no necessity for such’ a course. Cotton is a 

great product—a great staple of commerce_ 

but the manufacturers and consumers are no 
more dependent upon it than the producers ; 
and, indeed,, no nation is so dependent upon the 
manufacture as the Gulf States are upon foe 
growth of cotton. The whole cotton region 
would be rendered bankrupt by the failure to 
sell one crop, and the idea that Great Britain 
or France must abandon their hostility fo sla¬ 
very, in Order to induce the slaveholders to sell 
an article which they must sell or become 
bankrupts, is simply childish absurdity. It is 
the very error of the moon. 

The law wbich compels the planters to grow 
and to sell cotton to anybody who will buy, is 
as imperative as that whieh constrains the slave ' 1 
to delve, or to follow the plow. Indeed, the 
master has not even the poor privilege of run¬ 
ning away, which the slave sometimes finds an 
opportunity to exercise. 

Out of the Union, the South, as we have often 
said, would be the weakest country in the world, 
because one-third of its population, dispersed 
throughout its broad surface, are alien enemies, 
with no rights whieh the laws or customs of 


and free labor will supersede slave labor. 

The Virginians, have only to study the census 
of Baltimore and of Maryland, in order to get 
a horoscope of their own future destiny. They 
will find that the prosperity of that S tate and 
city, their increase in population and wealth, 
have been marked by a decline of Slavery, and 
that foe counties which have lost most slaves 
have gained most wealth and population. The 
institution of slavery has now little more than- 
a nominal existence in. foe counties whieh bor¬ 
der on Pennsylvania, including Baltimore; and 
it is these counties which have gained every¬ 
thing, while the lower counties, in which slave¬ 
ry holds sway, have actually made no progress 
within the last seventy years. Could a volume 
tell the tale of rniu which slavery has wrought 1 
better than these simple facts ? 


Charles Sumner, a literary curiosity,of singular 
interest, which he has recently brought with 
him frotn Europe, and whieh will eertaiuly 
compare in importance with anything of the 
kind in our country. In the Old World/it would 
have a high place among the most prized treas- 
-ures of a museum. It is an album ofthe class 
known as Album Amicorum, and was kept by a 
Neapolitan nobleman, OamilLus Cordoyn, at 
Geneva, during foe first half of the seventeenth 
century. As this town was on the high road 
to Italy at that time, it was a natural stopping- 
place. The album shows to what extent. There 
are several hundred autographs, of different 
nations, each with a motto or sentiment. 
Among these are German princes, French no¬ 
blemen, and large numbers of English cavaliers 
and roundheads. 

This is the entry by the famous Lord Straf¬ 
ford, when a young man on his continental tour: 

Qia minis notus omnibus ignotus moritur 
sibi. Tho. Wentworth. Anglus, 1612;” a 
modest sentiment for one with such conspicu¬ 
ous destinies. 

But the autograph of special interest, out¬ 
weighing all the rest, and giving historic value ' 
to the whole volume, is that of John Milton. 
This bears date the 10th June, 1639, and was 
written on his way hack from Italy, shortly be¬ 
fore his return to England.' The English verses 
quoted are the last lines of his own Comus, 
which was already published before he com¬ 
menced his travels. The whole entry is a3 
follows: 


A leading “ Democratic " journal of Alabama, 
foe Montgomery Advertiser, copies, with marks 
of its high approbation, an article from the 
Southwestern Baptist, from which we take foe 
following extract : 

“ No than who believes slavery to be an evil 
tan honestly defend it; he is a hypperite who 
attempts it, and hence emancipationists are as 
dangerous to the South as abolitionists—foe 
only difference being in the remedies they pur¬ 
pose, for what: both claim: fo be; a social and 
political and moral evil. The moment a man 
admits anything ,tp fre a moral evil, he is bound 
as an honest man to oppose it to extermination; 
and if he does not, it is prima facie evidence 


of his Own corruption.” 

It is not onr purpose just now to make an is¬ 
sue with this organ of Southern piety, but we 
propose simply to call attention to the fact that 
every great man of the South during the Revo¬ 
lutionary era falls undpr his ban of proserip- 


It will he observed that a liberty is taken 
wi th a verse of Horace, by changing it from the 
third to the first person, so as to give it greater 
point. As originally written, it may be ren¬ 
dered into English : “ The sky, not the mind, 
they change who cross the sea.” As altered by 
Milton for this occasion, it is: “ The uky, not. 
the mind, I change when I cross the sea.” 
The bearing of this on the beautiful sentiment 
from Comus is very interesting. 

The existence of this autograph was known 
to the late William Ellery Ohanning, who aptly 
remarked with regard to it, that it showed 
“ that to Milton the words from Comus were 
something more than poetry—that they were a 
principle of life.” It is quoted and dwelt upon 
by Mr. Mitford, in his Life of Milton, prefixed to 
Pickering’s oetavo edition; but he has fallen 
into errors, which make it doubtful if this wri- 


He declares that “ all who believe slavery to 
be an evil are as dangerous to the South as 
abolitionists.” Now, it is well known that 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
George Mason, the Randolphs, George Wythe, 
Edmund Pendleton, Patrick Henry, St. George 
Tucker, and a host of leading men in Yirginia, 
in later years, regarded slavery as a great moral 
and political evil; and hence they were, ac¬ 
cording to this Southern Baptist journal, en¬ 
dorsed by the leading Democratic paper of 
Alabama |“ as dangerous as abolitionists.” It 
follows, furthermore, that in so far as they fail¬ 
ed to insist on immediate abolition, they were 
arrant hypocrites. Such is the verdict of South¬ 
ern Baptist piety, endorsed by Southern Demo- 


The autographs of Milton, as of Shakespeare, 
have excited great interest, and been much dis¬ 
cussed. Among the treasures of the British 
Museum, there is nothing which attracts more 
attention. It has been sometimes thought that 
the one in Boston, belonging to Mr. Sumner, is 
foe most precious of all that exist of the former 
poet, while the album itself is most valuable on 
other grounds.— Transcript. 

We have seen a photographic fac simile of 


We have seen a photographic fac simile of 
the above autograph of Milton, which is so per¬ 
fect a copy of the original as at first sight to 
lead to the suspicion that foe leaf has been 
taken from the album. It is published by Mr. 
C. H. Brainard, of Boston, who is now sojourn¬ 
ing in Washington, and copies will be forward¬ 
ed free of postage on receipt of one dollar. The 
photograph is neatly mounted, and is accom¬ 
panied by a brief description of foe album from 
which it is Copied. 


Caldwell, the Virginia Black Republi¬ 
can. —It is a significant fact, that one of the 
signers of the card calling on Mr. Botts for his 
views was the Black Republican Senator from 
Wheeling. In seeking the signature, and 
thereby courting the association of this traitor, 
the Opposition members of the Legislature who 
united with him have been guilty of a gross 
affront to the people- of Virginia. To recognise- 
this political renegade was itself a slur on the 
State—to plot with him, a wanton insult. 

Where is foe caustic lash of the Richmond 
Whig,, before whose doors this thing was 
done ?—Petersburg ( Va.) Press. 

The above is a fair specimen of foe liberality 
of the Virginia press of the present day. Mr, 


The Homestead Bill.— 1 The Washington cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Courier writes aa 
follows: 

“Mr, Grow is preparing to introduce foe 
Homestead bill in the House, immediately af- 


Homestead bill in the House, immediately af¬ 
ter organization. The House will pass it at 
once, and send it to the Senate, that that body- 
may not have their old excuse again, of no time 
to take it lip. It is said that the President will 
veto it. Well, let him, if he chooses. The 
Northwest will be a power in the election of 
1860 ; and if he dare to veto a bill fraught with 
such importance to the interests of that section, 
the citizens will know how to deal with him.” 

Notwithstanding this threat, we trust the 
President will pat his veto upon the bill, if it 
pass. This scheme of a Homestead bill is a 
proposition to swindle the Treasury and the old. 
States out of their justi share of the public lands. 
We shall be glad to applaud a Presidential veto- 
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INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


The Tribunes Washington correspondent 


THIBTY-SIXTH COHGEESS, 
First Session. 


“ No testimony has been given hefore the 
Harper’s Ferry committee of investigation in 
any way implicating Republicans with John 
Brown's raid. Mr. Real! states emphatically 
that the movement: was known to but few per¬ 
sons, as Brown was a secrp^ive man, and kept 
his own counsels. None who accompanied 
him to Harper’s Ferry, but Kagi, was informed 
of the plan, which did not contemplate running 
off negroes. He says also that Brown and 
those in his confidence were radical abolition¬ 
ists, who denounced the Republicans. When 
Senator Wilson made his speech in Lawrence, 
they assailed him for failing to approach their 
standard of doty. Mr. Wilson appeared before 
the committee, and stated that he had written 
to Dr. Howe, of Boston, for the original letter 
which had heen referred to by Realf. That let- 


Taesday , January 24, I860. 

SENATE. 

A large number of petitions were presented 
and referred, 

Sundry reports from committees were made, 
and bills introduced. 

Mr Rice submitted the following resolution, 
and asked its consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Terri¬ 
tories be instructed to report a bill for the re¬ 
organization of Dakotah, which' shall include 
all that portion of the former Territory of Min¬ 
nesota not embraced within the limits of the 
State of Minnesota, or such other boundaries 


tells Dr. Howe that information had reached 
him to the effect that Brown intended using 
arms furnished for Kansas by the Massachu¬ 
setts Aid Society in a manner not contempla¬ 
ted) and advises that they should be withdrawn 
from him. Mr. Blair, of Collinsville, who manu¬ 
factured the pikes which figured at Harper’s 
Ferry, states that they were ordered during the 
Kansas troubles, as weapons of protection. Mr. 
Callender, cashier of the State Bank at Hart¬ 
ford, proves that Brown had funds there which 
were drawn to furnish supplies, for Kansas. 
Neither had the remotest idea of the movement 
in Virginia till it was published.” 

The Heralds Washington correspondent 
says : 

“Realf concluded his testimony hefore the 
Harper’s Ferry committee to-day. It was a de¬ 
tailed account of the organization of the Brown 
provisional government in Canada, which has 


Mr. Olay could not consent to instruct the 
committee, and objected to the consideration 
of the resolution; and it was laid over under 
the rule. 

Mr. King called up for consideration the res-, 
olution submitted by him on Thursday last, 
calling for an investigation of matters relating 
to the Senate printing, binding, &c., and the 
connection of George W. Bowman, late Super¬ 
intendent of Public Printing, therewith. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. King, it was ordered that 
the committee consist of five members, to be 
appointed by the Chair. The committee was 
not announced. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera¬ 
tion of the special order, being the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. Douglas: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judici¬ 
ary be instructed to report a bill for the pro¬ 
tection of each State and Territory of the Union 
against invasion by the authorities;or iuhabit-. 
ants of any other State or Territory, and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or 


engaged, in a great, drama, and not a farce. 
They stood face to face with the very existence 
of the Republic. The country is on trial for 
life. A struggle has risen, vital to the Govern¬ 
ment itself. The Bill of indictment against the 
South is, that slavery is immoral, unjust, and 
a prime; and, secondly, that this is a consoli¬ 
dated, national Democracy. He conceded 
that the sentiments of the fathers of the Repub- ] 
lie were anti-slavery; but what did they do? 
Fresh from the battle fields of the Revolution, 
they made a pro-slavery Government. They 
made a fugitive slave law, and erected Terri¬ 
tory after Territory with slavery therein. He 
defended the institution df slavery. Instead, 
as claimed, of being the creature of local law, it 
was established by the Old Testament, and 
recognised by the New. After referring to 
Northern aggressions, he asked what was the 
policy of the South ? His advice was to pre¬ 
pare for dissolution. If the contingency come, 
she will be ready. If not, she will only have 
adopted a wise precaution. 

Mr., Boteler, of Virginia, had no general 
speech to make. It was expected, and the 
country desired, that they should perform their 
duty. In the language of a distinguished Vir¬ 
ginian, they have a country to serve as well as 
a party to obey. There were three parties 
here—the Democrats, the South Americans, 
and the A nti-I.ecompton ites. These have al¬ 
lowed their party prejudices to interfere with 
their nftf.wnt.iam. TW» he ,« 


The House again proceeded to‘vote, with the 
following result: 

Whole number of votes - - -226 

Necessary to a. choice - - - 114 . 

Mr. Sherman.110 

Mr. Bocock - - - - - 55 

Mr. Smith, of North Carolina - - 36 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana - - -7 

The other votes were scattered. among eleven 
other gentlemen. 

The House took another vote, as follows : 
Whole number of votes - - - 226 

Necessary to a choice - - - 114 

Mr. Sherman - - - - - 109 

Mr. Bocock.57 

Mr. Smith, of North Carolina - - 33 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana - - - 7 

Mr. Florence.4 

The remainder of the votes were scattered. 
The House then adjourned. 


Mr, Morris) of Pennsylvania 
standing there was a disposition 
the Republicans to change fro 
as a candidate One of two gen 
distinguished for their services 
and their soundness upon the. 


tid, under- scribing rules for the organization of the House. We would also appeal to the rea< 
the part of They had heard others proclaim threats of dis- papers, and ask them, is their cour 
ud present union. They had heard men proclaim that if with their professions of loyalty to 
en' equally a Republican were elected President of the and opposition to the fanatics of 
;he country United States, they would tear down this fair Ah! gentlemen, acts speak louder 
it issues of fabric, and break up this Union of the States. —--L . 


and their soundness upon the. great issues of fabric, and break up this Union of the States, 
the day, he should, for the present, withdraw Now, they saw their ancient adversary broken, 
his vote from Mr. Smith, and give it to Mr. dispersed, disorganized, driven into the support 
Corwin.^ [Applause and hisses, and cries of of a gentleman who was elected here in open 
“order.’] ^ avowed opposition to their organization. He 

Mr. \\ ood, of Pennsylvania, changed his vote would regret extremely, and as a national ca- 
from Mr. Smith to Mr. Corwin. lamity, to have any supporter of this Ad minis- 

Mr. Curtis, of Iowa, moved that the galleries tration, or any one owing it any allegiance, fa- 


Friday, January 27, I860. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE. 

The House met at twdlve o’clock. A prayei 
was offered, and the journal of .yesterday was 


here fatally mistaken policy to trust the powers of 
s he this House in the hands and under the control 
not, of'gentlemen who have proclaimed that in any 
event and under any circumstances they would 
eter- dissolve the Uri'iou of these States. He regard- 


already been published. He testified that he 
went to England in 1858, and knew nothing 
about Brown’s operations after that time. He 
was requested-to examine certain letters found 
in Brown’s bag, to see if he could identify, but 
testified that he knew nothing about Brown’s 
correspondents or the authorship of the letters. 
It is evident that some metpbers of the com¬ 
mittee have been disappointed in Realf’s testi¬ 
mony, he having testified he knew nothing of 
any importance that was not before in evidence. 
Mr. B. B. Newton, the Vermont member of the 
National Kansas Committee, and previously the 
leader of the colony at Mapleton, Bourbon 


any other State or Territory of the Union. 

Mr. Toombs addressed the Senate at length, 
and in the opening of his remarks referred to 


Corning, as to the refusal of the National Com¬ 
mittee to furnish arms to Brown in 1857. 
When he commenced testifying in relation to 
the invasion of Kansas by armed bodies of men, 
he was stopped. Seijator Wilson went before 
the committee to-day, and informed them that 
he could produce a copy of the letter to Dr. 
Howe concerning the movements of Brown, 
based upon the information he received from 
Col. -Forbes. He bad sent to Natick for it. 
The chairman informed him they were willing 
to give him his own time to prepare his testi- 


Republic, which had all passed away, while in 
the present he feared that they lay too deep for 
remedy; intimating that the principles of the 
Republican party might be considered a decla¬ 
ration of war against the South. 

Mr. Foster replied, vindicating the Republi¬ 
can party, and the State of Connecticut, which 
had been assailed on account of the passage of 
a personal liberty bill. 

During the discussion, interrogatories were 
propounded and answered, in whieli Messrs. 
Mallory, Benjamin, and Hale, participated; 


their patriotism. There qould be no election 
till all these parties unite against the Republi¬ 
cans. Virginia had now to depend on herself. 
She said that Mr. Sherman could not he 
elected; for one, she was willing to die here 
hefore she would consent to the adoption of the 
plurality rule. 

Mr. Etheridge said it had been two weeks 
since a vote, was taken, and he thought there 
Ought now to be one. 

Mr. Ashmore, of South Carolina, made some 
explanation' with reference to the resolution 
which he introduced this morning for the ex¬ 
pulsion of the reporter of the New York Her¬ 
ald. He said that in the House report of the 
proceedings, as published in that paper, had 
been interpolated a calumny on Mr. Pryor, 
calling him a dirty liar and libeller. He said 
the reporter had made a fair and impartial re¬ 
port, but thought that the editor ought to be 
punished. 

Mr. Colfax thought it would be nothing more 
than just to commence at the right place, and 
reminded gentlemen of the fact that the Con¬ 
stitution newspaper had called Republicans 


The Clerk said the pending, question was. on 
the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Iowa, [Mr. Curtis,] in regard to the effect of the 
previous question. 

Mr, Adrain, of New Jersey, made a personal 
explanation, in reply to an editorial article in 
the New York Tribune, alleging that he and 
four other Anti-Lecompton Democrats, who 
were elected by the aid of Republican votes, 
were pledged to aid in the election of a Repub¬ 
lican Speaker. He denied that he was in any 
way pledged to vote with the Republicans in 
the organization of the House, aud read ex^ 
tracts from Republican papers published in his 
district to prove that his course has been con¬ 
sistent with his professions during his canvass. 
He said) however, that if this House were not 
soon organized, when the great interests of the 
country demanded it, and when Southern gen¬ 
tlemen were declaring that they intend to per¬ 
petuate discord in this House, for the sake of 
leading to discord out of the House, he did not 


be cleared. _ _ vor, or affection, elected to preside over this 

A member on the Democratic side called on House. He would regard it as a public calaini- 
the Clerk to preserve order. ty to have tlie powers bf this House pass direct- 

The Clerk appealed to members, to persons ly or indirectly under the control of this Ad- 
privileged to the floor, and to spectators in the ministration. It would seem to him to be a 
galleries, to preserve order, and said if there fatally mistaken policy to trust the powers of 
was another disturbance in the galleries he this House in the hands and under the control 
would direct that the offenders be ejected, not, of'gentlemen who have proclaimed that in any 
of course, including the ladies. event and under any circumstances they would 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, thought the deter- dissolve the Union of these States. He regard- 
ruination of the Clerk was iu the. main correct, ed it- as the highest duty of patriotism to sub- 
but the extraordinary scene which Was going merge all personal feeling, and he was readyto 
on would justify these demonstrations, if any sacrifice all personal feeling aud private inter - 
thing would. ests for the good of his country. He had pro- 

The Clerk. Inasmuch as the scenes are ex- claimed a lew days ago, and had always occu- 
traordinary, there is the greater necessity of pied that position, that whenever any of his 
preserving order. friends could combine a greater number of 

The list of votes was read. . votes than he could, he would retire from the 

Before the vote was announced, Mr. Keitt field, and give him the honor, if honor it was, 
asked if it was too late to change his vote ; and of the position he had occupied. He believed 
being answered that it was not, said He had that time had now arrived, and that a combina- 
some remarks to make, and would determine, tion could be made with persons outside of the 
before he took his seat, whether he should Republican organization to give another gen- 
change his vote or not. He proceeded to speak tleman a greater number of votes than had been 
against time, while members were endeavoring given to himself. Therefore he respectfully 
to induce others to change in favor of Mr. withdrew his name as a candidate, and in doing 
Smith. . so, he returned his heartfelt thanks to those 

Mr. Keitt gave way to Mr. Vallandighain, of who had stood by him, and especially to those 
Ohio, who changed his vote to Mr. Smith. connected with him, not by party ties, but by 
Mr. Keitt also gave way to Mr. Cox, of Ohio, the higher ties of mutual sympathy, respect, 
who made a speech, and concluded by ebang- and affection. If he were to ask any favor of 


Ye would also appeal to the readers of these Incendiary Documents, in Virginia. —In 
tapers, and ask them, is their course consistent our last paper, under the head of “ Political 
rith their professions of loyalty to their homes, and Personal,” we briefly noticed the arrest of 
,ud opposition to the fanatics of the North? John H. Gargas and Thomas Crux, in Fairfax 
ih 1 gentlemen, acts speak louder than words.” county, Virginia, charged with circulating iu- 

—>—•- ceudiary documents, Helper’s book partieular- 

FOUE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, ly- They were held to bail in large sums to 

TO ,7 7 T -™ , T answer at court. We learn from tbe last nnm- 

Portland, Jan. 28.—The steamship Nova ber 0 f the Fairfax Pews that Mr. Gargas was 
icotian, from Liverpool On the 11th instant, tried for the offence before a “called court,” 
.ml from Queenstown on the 12th, arrived at consisting of five justices. It appears that Mr. 
his port this morning. , Gargas is-a postmaster in Fairfax county, and 

A Pans dispatch says that it was becoming tanded 0Bt 0 l , ie of Helper’s books, received by 
ivery day more doubtful whether the Congress ma il ? to a citizen of the neighborhood, being of 


1 ea- a,ld from Queenstown on the 12th, arrived at cons i st ing of five j 
inis . this port this morning. . Gargas is-a postm 

f a . A rans dispatch says that it was becoming handed out ooe of 
this every day more doubtful whether the Congress mail, to a citizen c 
ami- would assemble, and the Paris correspondent coarse icr UO rant of 
rect- of the London Times says that there were many to the e ° rs of the 
Ad- indications that the chances of the Congress t0 act at Gnce j n t j 
be a wer ® °. f the shadowy kind. era j Ho]t - s dee i s i 01 

a of Tbe French journal, the Opmione Natwnale, the mail3 . H owev 
itrol " bloh was supposed to speak with some author- the testimony, the ( 
any ity, says it believes that, it Italy decided for the jjr Garzas Mr 
oul(1 annexation of the north and centre of the Hal- the" G oil and Garga 


course ignorant of what it was. This coming 
to the ears of the Virginians, they determined 
to act at once in the spirit of Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Holt’s decision, authorizing the robbery of 
the mails. However, at the trial, after hearing 
the testimony, the court concluded to discharge 
Mr. Gargas. Mr. G. is nearly connected with 
the Geil and Gargas families, living near Doyles- 


county many years ago, and held a post office, 
in which he was succeeded by his sop. The 
other suspected person, Mr. Crux, who was 
held in $2,500 to appear at court, has forfeited' 
his bond by making his escape from the Com¬ 
monwealth .—-Bucks Co. [Penn.) Intelligencer. 


:er- disiolve the Union of these States. He "regard- ian peninsula, England would gladly accept ot town, being a nephew of Abraham Gargas, of 
ct, ed it- as the highest duty of patriotism to sub- tbe combination : whilst France would accept Warrington. His father moved to Fairfax 

” : pei'M-tial Ivline, aud h.- w.is rvadvl;., “ Will ‘sti 1 • s-.n-rn.- i.n i.-oiulitii'U Tal m:UlV . ..ant h.-ld a post office, 

,ny sacrifice all personal feeling aud private inter- bavov and Nice should,be restored to ber. The in which he was succeeded bv his son. The 
ests for the good of his country. He had pro- °P l ' ll0ne does not anticipate that the Cabinet other £lls , )PC t e tl person, Mr. Crux, who was 
ex- claimed a few days ago, and had always occu- of Turin would object, aud, after arguing that, held in $ 2 ,500 to appear a: court, has forfeited 
of pied that position, that whenever any of his neit ber Austria, Russia, nor Prussia, have the ^is bond by making his escape from the Corn- 
friends could combine a greater number of power, right, or will, to interfere, says that it is mon wealtb .—Bucks Co. (Penn.) Intelligencer^ 

votes than he could, he would retire from the assured that this combination is seriously en- - " - ' 

:itt field, and give him the honor, if honor it was, teriained by the Governments of London and Arrival of the Overland Mail.— Mallo- 

,nd of the position he had occupied. He believed L ar ' 3 ' Ty's Station , Jan. 27.— The overland California 

ad that time had now arrived, and that a combina- Great Britain .—The funeral of Lord Macau- mail of the 6th has arrived, 

ne, tion could be made with persons outside of the t° ob: P lace at Westminster Abbey, on the The failure of a Sacramento house, involving 

ild Republican organization to give andther gen- Sth instant. the temporary suspension of a San Francisco 

sak tleman a greater number of votes than had been Earl Clarendon had made a speech, highly jobbing firm, had been magnified by a portioni¬ 

ng given to himself. Therefore he respectfully eulogistic of the volunteer rifle movement. He of the press into three or four failures of heavy 
Jr. withdrew his name as a candidate, and in doing declared that that movement, although in its houses, but was not correct. The Snu Francis- 
so, he returned his heartfelt thanks to those mfanc y, had produced a most salutary effect co house has compromised at seventy cents on 
of who had stood by him, and especially to those throughout Europe, and he believed it would the dollar, and resumed business. There was 


e of duty and love of country 
to vote with the Republican 
man as he thought could bo 
n order that this House might 


The resolutions adopted at the Republican 
State Convention of Connecticut begin by de¬ 
claring devotion to the Constitution, regretting 
the abandonment of the Territorial policy of 
the founders of the Republic, condemning the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, and then 
proceed as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the union of the States will 
be beBt preserved by a scrupulous observance 
of the rights of the States, and of all constitu¬ 
tional duties and requirements; we are there¬ 
fore unequivocally opposed to any interference 
by the citizens of any one or more States with 
the institutions of-another, but Would maintain 
inviolate the rights and.sovereignty of each and 
eyery State and Territory, and defend the soil 
of the same from lawless invasion. 

“ Resolved, That the recent lawless invasion 
of Virginia by an armed band, with a view to 
molest and disturb a peaceful community in 
the quiet possession of their undoubted consti¬ 
tutional rights, like tbe -long-continued and re¬ 
peated invasions of Kansas by armed ruffians, 
who defrauded that people of their elections, 
destroyed their property, and murdered their 
inhabitants, meets with no approval or justifica¬ 
tion from us, but, on the contrary, receives our 
unqualified censure and condemnation. 

“ Resolved, That, the course of the Adminis¬ 
tration presses of Connecticut, in vilifying the 
State, and assigning it a dishonorable place, in 
the Confederacy,'by representing a majority of 
its citizens as abettors of or sympathizers with 
iKsurreetion, by endeavoring’to inflict an enor¬ 
mous injury upon its trade and prosperity, for 
the sake of compelling Northern business men 
to belie their political convictions, shows con¬ 
clusively that their sympathy for traitorous 
menaces against the General Government is 
allied with a. treasonable disregard of the honor 
of Connecticut, and in this pursuit of political 
plunder they exhibit neither loyalty to tlie State 
nor love to the Union. 

“ Resolved, That the threats constantly made 
by leading D eurocrats, in and out of Congress, 
to dissolve the Union in case of the election of 
a Republican President,, which threats receive 
no rebuke from the Democratic press or at any 
Democratic meeting—brand that party as dis¬ 
organizing and revolutionary, and give the lie 
to all its pretended love of the Union. We 
avow that no party having any confidence in 
the soundness of its principles would aim to 
succeed by such means ; and we hereby declare 
our utter contempt for such childish attempts to 
frighten American freemen and influence their 
votes, and our determination to use all honora¬ 
ble means to put down the disorganizes, dig- 
unionists, and slavery-extentionists, now in of¬ 
fice,-and to restore peace and good government 
to onr country by the election of a President, 
the opposite in every particular of the present 
incumbent.” 

The other resolutions call for a discrimina¬ 
tive tariff, urge the passage of a homestead bill, 
and recommend the propriety of appointing an 
earlier day for the assembling of the Chicago 
Convention. 


Mr. Brown moved that the further consider¬ 
ation of the subject be postponed until to-mor¬ 
row ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Brown then moved to pfoceed to the con¬ 
sideration of the following resolutions; which 

Resolved, That the Territories are the. com¬ 
mon property of all the States, and that it is 
the privilege of the citizens of all the States to 
go into the Territories with every kiud or de¬ 
scription of property recognised by the Consti¬ 
tution of the United . States, and held under the 
la ws of any of the States, and that it is the con¬ 
stitutional duty of the law-making power, 
wherever lodged or by whomsoever exercised,, 
whether by the Congress or the Territorial Le¬ 
gislature, to enact such laws as may be found 
necessary for the adequate and efficient pro¬ 
tection of such property. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to insert in any bill they may re¬ 
port for the organization of new Territories a 
clause declaring it to he the duty of the Terri¬ 
torial Legislature to enact adequate and suffi¬ 
cient laws for the protection of all kinds of 
property, as above described, within the limits 


Mr. Ashmore withdrew his Resolution, saying 
that the House could not act upon it during 
its present non-organization. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pa., made a speech, setting 
forth the principles of the Republican party.' 

Mr. Etheridge made a humorous speech on 
the subject of organization, promising that, if 
gentlemen would not talk any more, they would 
get an organization in less than two weeks. 

The House then proceeded to vote for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num¬ 
ber of votes, 215 ; necessary to a choice, 108. 
Mr. Sherman received 105 ; Mr. Bocock, 61; 
Mr. Smith, of N. C., 26. The remainder scat- 

The House adjourned. 


elected Speaker, in order that this House might 
he organized. 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, also denied that he 
had given any pledges to vote with the Repub¬ 
licans, and read extracts from Republican pa¬ 
pers in his district to prove that he had made 
no such pledges. 

Mr. Riggs, of New Jersey, made a similar 


who .made a speech, and concluded by chang¬ 
ing his vote to Mr, Smith. 

Mr. Keitt proceeded to comment on fhe po¬ 
sition of parties in the House. 

Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, raised a point of ijkler, 
that gentlemen on the Democratic side were 
delaying the vote purposely, for the purpose of 
manipulating certain Democrats. 

Mr. Keitt said that was the very point he was 
coming to. [Laughter.] He commented upon 
the course of those Pennsylvania members who 
had abandoned Mr. Smith after he was fairly 
elected, arid thus dis elected him. 

Mr. Howard, of Ohio, also changed his vote 


of the Territory, and that upon its failure or re¬ 
fusal to do so, it is the admitted duty of Con¬ 
gress to interpose and pass such laws. 

On motion by Mr. Brown, the further consid¬ 
eration of the resolutions was postponed until 
half past one o’clock to-morrow, and made the 
special order for that hour, Mr. Wilson being 
understood to occupy the floor. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business, and, after some time spent 
therein, the doors were opened, and. the Senate 
adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, made a personal 
explanation, in relation to the position of the 
Illinois Democracy, and in explanation of his 
remarks on that subject a few days ago. 

Messrs. Farnsworth and Logan made some 
remarks on the same subject. 

Mr. Corwin then resumed the speech com¬ 
menced yesterday, and spoke at great length, 
to a profoundly attentive audience, both on the 
floor and in the galleries. 

In conclusion, Mr. Corwin, alluding to the 
protracted contest for Speaker, said: 

“ Out of all the shades, stripes, and colors, 
of parties, they had not been able to elect any¬ 
body for Speaker. But there was one man 
whom he had sometimes thought they might 
all, after a little caueussing, unite upon and 
elect. Hprace F. Clark, of New York, did not 
belohg to any party, or anybody. He did not 
trust anybody, did not love anybody, did not 
hate anybody, and did not care for anybody, 
and perhaps they could not do better than to 
make him Speaker.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, obtained tbe 
floor, when, at half past four o’clock, the House 
'adjourned. 


Thursday, January 26, 1860. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Rice introduced a bill to relieve the mail 
contractors. 

Mr. Bright introduced a resolution to in¬ 
crease the Committee on Claims to seven. 
Adopted. 

The Nice President was authorized to appoint 
the additional members. 

Mr. Hunter moved that Mr. Douglas’s reso¬ 
lution, in regard to the suppression of invasions 
by citizens of one State’or Territory upon those 
of another, be taken up and made the special 
order for Tuesday next, at half past one o’clock, 
as he; wished to address the Senate upon that 
subject. 

Mr. Davis hoped that the resolution would 
nqt be again called up. It proposed to instruct 
the Committee on the Judieiary to report a bill 


Mr. McKnight, of Pennsylvania, asked unan¬ 
imous consent to introduce the following reso¬ 
lution : 

Resolved, That hereafter no personal expla- 
nation shall be in order, except to correct the 
official report of debates in the Globe, Or to ex¬ 
plain or to modify language used in debate. 

Mr. Reagan moved a call of the House; 
which was agreed to. '■ 

After the proceedings under the call had 
been dispensed with, 

The motion to proceed to a ballot was agreed 


to Mr. Smith. 

The result of the vote wa 
as follows: 

Mr. Sherman - 
Mr. Smith ‘ 

Mr. Corwin 
Mr. Bocock 

Mr. Clark, of New York - 
Mr. Davis, of Indiana 
Mr. Howard 
Mr. Vance 
Mr. Pennington 
Whole number of votes - 
Necessary to a choice 
i, Mr. Millward, pf Pennsyb 
member who has heretofore • 


concluded by chang- and affection. If he were to ask any favor of 

them, it would be that, in unbroken column, be * ® 
comment on the po- with unfaltering front, every man of them wheel ^ 
ose. _ into line, and cast their votes for that man who re £ al 

aiseda point of pder, he trusted could command a majority and be men 
lemocratic side were elected Speaker of this House. Rt.ear 

y, for the purpose of The House theu proceeded to the fortieth 
loerats. ballot for Speaker, with the following result: 

the very point he was For Mr. Pennington - - - 115 

He commented upon For Mr. Smith, of N. C. - - 113 

plvania members who Scattering.6 

h after he was fairly Neeesary to a choice, 118. The scattering 
id him. votes were as follows : 

Iso changed his vote For Mr. Davis, of Indiana—Messrs. Allen 
and Riggs—2. 

was then announced, For Mr. Allen—Mr. Davis, of Indiana—1. 

For Mr. Bocock—Mr. Holman—1. 

- 106 For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Smith, of N. C.—1. 

• H2 For Mr. Corwin—Mr. Pennington—1. 

4 The House then proceeded to another ballot, 

1 with no change in the result, except that nei- 
1 tber Mr. Pennington nor Mr. Smith voted. 

1 On motion of Mr. Kilgore, of Indiana, the 
1 House proceeded to the forty-second vote for 
1 Speaker, with the following result: 

1 Whole number of votes, 233. Necessary 
- - 228 for a choice, 117. 

- 115 Mr. Pennington had - - - 115 

ylvania, was the only Mr. Smith, of N. C. - - -113 

e voted for Mr. Slier- Mr. McClernand - - - 2 


ultimately render invasion impossible. no general unea: 

An election at Reading had resulted in the The Democra 
choice of another Jew,- Mr. Goldsmidt, as mem- mento, on the 6t 
ber of Parliament. Senator, had sei 

The English papers had not said much in was—for Mr. Wc 
regard to the President’s message, as the docu- ami Washington 
ment ouly reached London the day before the considered leas 
steamer sailed, although a brief telegraphic puted. 
summary had bean previously published. The The steamer S 
London Daily News, commenting on this sum- on the 5th inst. 
mary, says that there appears no reason to com- The stock of 
plain of the manner in which the President scarce, and price 
deals with the general relations between Eng¬ 
land aud the United States. In the Times city Later from 1 
article, it is remarked that the President’s roc- A regiment of 
ommendation, that military force be employed been raised iu T< 
against Mexico, exercised no sustained influence frontier. A spec 


no general uneasiness, and no cause for it. 

Tbs Democratic legislative eaueus at Sacra¬ 
mento, on the 5th, to nominate a United States 
Senator, had seven ballots. Tha average vote 
was—for Mr. Weller 37, Denver 33, Baldwin 11, 
and Washington 9. Mr. Weller’s chances wera 
considered less favorable than at first antici- 


stock of coffee at San Fra 
and prices had pushed up. 


onfMexiean stock, owing to the knowledge that ibis city ye 
the matter does not rest, in any degree, on the services of 
will of the President. The Manchester Guar- equipments 
dian does not approve of the manner in which Advices 
the President has treated the San Juan dispute, say: “ Cor 
It thinks he ought to have explicitly disap; above Mat 


Later from Texas.— New Orleans, Jan. 27. 
regiment of 1,000 mounted riflemen hast 
en raised iu Texas for the protection of the 
sutler. A special messenger passed through 


Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky,, said the Southern 
Opposition party yesterday voted generally for.. 
Mr. Smith, of North Carolina,, as a sound, con- 


in reference to a subject which had already 
been placed iu the hands of a select commit¬ 
tee. If it was the wish of the Senate to take it 
out of their hands, and intrust it to the Judicia¬ 
ry- Committee, they ought to know it. He sup¬ 
posed that the Senator from Illinois had only 
introduced this resolution for the purpose of 
making a speech on it; and having accomplish¬ 
ed that object, the resolution might as well be 
suffered to drop. 

Mr. Hunter said, since the gentleman from 
Mississippi objected, he would withdraw his 


Iowa Deleoatics.to. Chicago.— The Repub¬ 
lican State Convention of Iowa, held at Des 
Moines, on the 18th instant, appointed the fol¬ 
lowing delegates to cast the vote of that State 
in the Republican National Convention : 

Delegates at Large—W. Penn Clark, L. C. 
Noble, John A. Kasson, Henry O’Connor, J. 
F. Wilson, J. W. Rankin, N. J. Rush, R. Mc¬ 
Pherson, C. F. Clarkson, II. P. Shouite, John 
Johns. 

First Judicial District—A. H. Sauders, J. C. 

Walker. 

Seeond Judicial District—J. W. Caldwell, N. 
Baker. 

Third Judicial District—B. Rector, G. A. 
Hawley. 

Fourth .Judicial District—A. W. Hubbard, 
J. E. Blackford. 

Fifth Judicial District—Thomas Seeley, C. C. 


Wednesday. January 25, 1860. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Lane presented the proceedings of the 
Union meeting of Troy, New York, and read 
a letter from the Secretary of “ a meeting of 
citizens of that city, true'to the Constitution 
and the Union,” who wished the fact to' be 
known. 

Mr. Hale objected to their reception, on the 
ground that the Senate had heretofore refused 
to receive a mere record and expression of 
opinion, which required no action at the hands 
of this body. _ He made the Objection in no 
feeling of unkindness, and was as much grati¬ 
fied _ as any one at the expression of patriotic 


Mr. Davis called attention to some portions 
of the speech of Mr. Douglas, in whicti he ap¬ 
peared to do injustiee tofne President. He rep¬ 
resented the President as assuming the posi¬ 
tion, in his correspondence with Governor Wise, 
that the Federal Government had no power to 
interfere, whereas all the President said was, 
that under the Constitution and existing laws 
he had no power to interfere. He then sent to 
the Secretary’s desk the correspondence alluded 
to, which was read. 

Mr. Douglas replied, that the Senator from 
Mississippi could not have read his speech verv 
carefully. He had made no issue with the" 
President, hut, on the contrary, expressly dis 1 '; 
claimed any such thing His object was, to ob¬ 
tain suitable legislation to prevent and punish 
similar evils iu future. If there were no laws 
for that purpose now, Congress ought to enact 
suitable laws to the extent that the Constitution 
authorizes. What he had in view was, to show 
the necessity of legislation by Congress. 

Hr. Hunter renewed bis motion to make the 
resolution the special order for Tuesday next; 
which was agreed to. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions of Mr. Brown, which were discussed 
yesterday; when Mr. Wilson replied at great 
length to the remarks of Mr, Davis, made yea- 

Mr. Hammond replied to Mr. Wilson. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday next. 

HOUSE. 

On motion of Mr. Etheridge, there was a call 
of the House, with the view of affording the 


Sixth Judicial District—W. M. Stone, J. B. 
Griuiicl. 

Seventh Judicial District—A. Warren, J. W. 
Thompson. 

Eighth Judicial District—J. Shore, W. 
Smyth. 

Ninth Judicial District—W. B. Allison, A. 
F. Brown. 

Tenth Judicial District—R. Noble, E. G-. 


Much enthusiasm was manifested, and the 
wsual amount of speech-making indulged. No 

? reference as to candidates was expressed. 

leading politicians of Iowa favor the nomina¬ 
tion of Gov. Chase. 


Cassius M. Olay’s Speech—An Edition] 
in Pamphlet Form. —Owing to the extensive 
and continued demand for this speech, pub¬ 
lished in full in the Daily Gazette, and portions 
of it in the Weekly, last week, we have con¬ 
cluded to issue an edition of it in pamphlet 
form. The ability of the speech, the place and 
•circumstances of its delivery, and the peculiar 
interest investing the personal history and po¬ 
litical antecedents of the distinguished speaker, 
have conspired to direct public attention to it 
to an extraordinary degree. Notwithstanding 
its length, many of the leading papers, both 
East and West, have copied it in whole or in. 


Mr. Davis thought, the resolutions could not 
properly go on the files of the Senate. . 

Mr. Lane withdrew the paper. 

Mr. Fessenden presented a memorial for the 
payment of the mileage of Senator D. C. Brod¬ 
erick, deceased. Referred. 

Mr. Pearce offered a resolution, to fill the va¬ 
cancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution, with the name of the Vice Pres¬ 
ident. Adopted. 

Mr. Brown’s resolutions, that the Territories 
are the common property of all the States, were 
taken up. 

Mr. Wilson addressed the Senate at length 
on the slavery question. 

Mr. Clingmau replied, and said that a man 
in Massachusetts, before holding office, must 
take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and yet, if he execute the 
fugitive slave law, he is punishable by statute. 
He is therefore required to commit perjury. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, also replied to Mr.' 
Wilson. He admitted that he had said in Mis¬ 
sissippi, last summer, that he would resist the 
inauguration of a Republican President, elected 
on an anti-slavery platform, and he still ad¬ 
hered to that purpose. 

Mr.. Wilson wished to reply, hut it was past 
four o’clock, when the Senate adjourned, it is 
understood that Mr. Nicholson desires to. speak 
to-morrow, after Mr. Wilson concludes his ex¬ 
planation. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Bristow addressed the House, hut spoke 
in so low a tone that but few words distinctly 
reached the reporter’s gallery. He was under¬ 
stood to deprecate extremes of both parties. 
Even if the organization of the House was not 
now effected, he believed our rights will he 
guarded until the people have time to make an¬ 
other election, ana send other Representatives 
here in 1861, when appropriations could be 
made to pay our debts. Kentucky never would 
look to disunion as a remedy for our political 
evils. She will he the last to go out of the 


for a Speaker. 

The proceedings under the call occupied 
nearly an hour. 

Mr. Winslow, in order further to procure the 
attendance of the absentees, moved to adjourn. 

This motion was determined in the nega¬ 
tive—yeas 32, nays 190. 

Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, moved that 
the House proceed to the election of a Speaker 


that the House would for two weeks vote for 
the, election of a Speaker, unless one should 
sooner be elected. 

He did not intend to oppose a ballot to-day, 
although he did not feel himself hound by that 
arrangement. He should, however, withhold¬ 
ing vote until fit eould he of some avail. He 
would not engage in this worse than ridiculous 
farce. 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the roll. 

When the name, of Mr. Hamilton was reach¬ 
ed, that gentleman, after thanking his friends 
for the support which they had given him, with¬ 
drew his name from the contest. 

He said, iu conclusion, that whatever might 
he said on the other aide as to the advantages 
of the Union, and maintaining.it at all hazards, 
he believed that dissolution was already upon 
us ; it might be in the power of the conserva¬ 
tive, element to avert it, but it could not be done 
by the election of a.Black Republican Speaker. 


servative, national man; but some' gentlemen 
on the Democratic side had said they wanted 
to understand clearly what they were doing,, 
and that the Southern Opposition ought there¬ 
fore to put their candidate fairly in nomination. 
He was therefore instructed by his party for¬ 
mally to nominate Mr. William N. H. Smith, 
of North Carolina, a3 a candidate for the 
Speakership of this House. 

Mr. Crawford,'of Georgia, inquired whether 
or not Mr. Smith could command the entire 
strength of the American party. 

Mr. Mallory believed he could. It was his 
opiuion, also, that Mr. Smith ought aud prob¬ 
ably would command not only the entire vote of 
the Democratic party, hut of a great many on 
the Republican side. 

On the call of the roll, all of the Southern 
Opposition members, a number of Democrats, 
aud Messrs. Junkie, Scranton, Morris, and 
Millward,. of Pennsylvania, and Nixon, of .New. 
Jersey, voted for Mr. Smith. 

When the roll had been .gone through— 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, announced that 
Mr. Smith had received votes enough to insure 
his election by the aid of the Democrats in this 
House, and they would put him up agaiu. 
Every man On their side had voted for him, aud 
the Democrats could, even .now, by changing 
their votes, make him Speaker of the House, 
and defeat the Republican party. Let the 
qountry know that fact. 

Several members on the Democratic side, 
who had voted for Mr. Bocock and other gen¬ 
tlemen of their own party, changed their votes 
to Mr. Smith, assigning their reasons for so 

Mr. John Cochrane said it did not become 
him, as a Democratic Representative, to east a 
vote for him. On the contrary, it was due to 
the integrity of the Democratic party that he 
should still continue to cast his vote within the 
ranks of the party. He therefore voted for Mr. 
Millson, of Virginia. 

Messrs. McClernand, Bocock, Scott, and Flor¬ 
ence, changed their votes to Mr. Smith, each 
assigning their reasons. 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois, eould not obtain his 
own consent to vote, for Mr. Smith, and desired 
to assign his reasons; but objection being made, 
said he would take another occasion to do so. 

Mr. Fouke, of Illinois, changed his vote to 
Mr. Smith, assigning his reasons. 

Mr. English, of Indiana, asked who was the 
Democratic nominee. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Bocock, for whom I have 

Mr. English said Mr. Bocock had been with 
drawn, and the fact that a large majority of 
Democrats had voted for Mr. Smith, was equiv¬ 
alent to a Democratic nomination. 

Mr. Landrum, of Louisiana, changed his vote 
to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Logan, of Illinois, changed his vote to 
Mr. Smith, assigning as a reason for so doing ! 
the fact that he had been assured, by that gen-1 
tleman himself, that he had never belonged to 
the American party, or to any, other party than 
the old Whig party. 

Messrs. McRae, Hindman, Cobb, Ruffin, and 
English, changed their votes to Mr. Smith, each 
giving his reasons for so doing. 

Mr. Barr, of New York, announced his readi¬ 
ness to change his vote to Mr. Smith when his 
vote would elect. 

Mr. Burnett, ofKentucky, said no other can¬ 
didate had answered questions, and it was; not 
fair to ask Mr. Smith to do so. 

Mr. Morris understood Mr. Smith was in fa¬ 
vor of a slave code for the Territories, and he 
was not yet ready to ground arms, and give up 
the Speakership to a party of twenty-three mem- 


man who permitted his vote to stand for Mr. Messrs. Allen, Davis of Indiana, and Briggs, 
Smith. had each one vote, and there was no choice. 

Those who voted for Mr. Corwin were Messrs. [Mr. Pennington did not vote.] 

Sherman, Morris of Pennsylvania, Scranton, During the voting— 
and W ood. Mr. Riggs, of New Jersey, said : Although 

Mr. Holman voted for Mr. Bocock; Mr. Al- I do not wish by my vote to identify myself in 
len of Ohio for Mr. Davis of Indiana; Mr. any way with the Republican party, yet deem- 
Adrain for Mr. Clark of New York ; Mr. Davis ing it important that there should be an elec- 
of Indiana for Mr. Howard ; and Mr. Smith of tion, I cast my vote for Mr. Pennington. [Ap- 
North Carolina for Mr. Vance. plause on the Republican side.] ° 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Briggs, of New York, said he did not 
it was resolved that when the House adjourn, it propose to change his vote, but desired to ex- 
adjourn to Monday next. plain his position. He had avowed that he 

home efforts were made to proceed to another could unite his vote with the Republicans to 
ballot, which were resisted by the Republican elect a conservative man like Mr. Corwin or 
sid ®' Mr. Pennington. On Thursdny last, he pro- 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, arose amid some con- posed to Mr. Adrain to unite with him and Mr. 
fusion and calls to order. He said he simply Riggs to vote for Mr. Pennington, in order to 
desired to give a notice, which was to ask all show the Republicans thathe might be elected, 
those who had voted for him to meet in the Hall but Mr. Adrain dissuaded him from doing so 
to-morrow (Saturday) at twelve o’clock. He theu went into a caucus of the American 

At a quarter before six o’clock the House ad- party on Friday morniug, and there committed 
7 to the support of Mr. Smith, 


gards the praise accorded to the British Adrai- and 
ral as, by implication, a most severe censure of opin 
Harney. Other prominent provincial journals with 
somewhat qualify the praise they accord the , „ 
document. The London Heralds city article ^ 
remarks that the message, in its financial L. i- 
aspect, was not regarded as of a hopeful char- 11 
acter, especially iu reference to any deficiency I? 8 . 1 * 
which might lead to an increase in import vlsl ° 
duties. 

Prance .—Lord Cowley had returned to Paris. w , ! * 
The Patrie says his mission to London was aooa 


Federal troops have return 
and the Rangers are at Rio 
opinion prevailing on the fi 
with Mexico is inevitable;” 


ty article Tr Mexico.— New Orleans, Jan. 3A—Tha 

financial L ' ^-Moop of war Brooklyn, from Vera Cruz, 
ful char- 0,1 1110 24tl b touched at the mouth of the river 
leficieucy yesterday, bound to Pensacola for coal and pro- 
n import yisicm f> and laad0(i Hon. Mr. MeLane, who 
came here in the steamer Moses Taylor. Ho 
to Paris. w ’ d remain here a week, and return again 
idon was aooard ‘jm Brooklyn. Mr. MeLane has im- 


truly one of importance. He is represented by P ortai ft dispatenes/or tbe Governmeut, aud has 
■ ■11" authority lo have umiouttcc-t that Count • uvi'C U- av.uit iutli».;r !t.>.tru.:*M..i„s by tele. 
Walewski’s retirement very materially Jacili- 2 ra P^' 

tated relations between the Cabinets of Franco , 0ra Cruz wa3 quiet when the Brooklyn Left, 
and England. 4 detachment of U. S. marines had been 

In Paris, the appointment of McMahon to stationed at Tampico end Minititlan, for the 
the command of the army in Italy, numbering protection of American citizens, in consequence 
.'iiiijih! nun. \v,i 5 iv -lanUii a.; a .71 'a ul narlik--. .3 tin" ali-ncd expedition tn tha. 


60,000 men, was regarded as a sign of warlike 
complications. 

A chapel in connection with the English 
church iu Paris, after being opened for two 
years, had been suddenly closed by the French 
authorities—it was believed, ou account of a 


M. auuKinues—it was neiievea, ou account ot a ~ 

a , M . r ‘ short service having been given in French, for against Gen. I 
ifol’/be'elected 0 t ^ e ^ efledt l h e children of British subjects d ‘‘ 8 “tergy 


of Miramon’s threatened expedition, to "tha 
coast. 

The frigate Saratoga was at Vera Cruz, an& 
the Savannah was daily expected. 

Accounts from the city of Mexico of the 19th 
say that Mirarnoti was preparing an expedition 


[Horace B\ Clark, of New Y’ork, voted for 
Mr. Smith, on calling of the roll, assigning rea¬ 
sons for so doing.] 


Monday, January 30, 1860; 

SENATE. 

After the transaction of routine busines of no 
general interest, 

Mr. Grimes defended the State of Iowa from 
an implication among those States which had 
passed laws antagonistic to the fngitive slave 
law, as he understood to be made by Mr. 
Toombs in bis Speech last week. 

Mr. Toombs disclaimed having definitely em¬ 
braced Iowa among those States, and was glad 
to hear this disavowal of the gentleman. 

Mr. Brown’s resolution in regard to the 
rights of property in the Territories being 


k all show the Republicans thathe migl t he elected, T , ‘ a ,aT r . 8u0 J ect8 f or VC n ■/, v r S i™ d « 

Hall but Mr. Adrain dissuaded him from doing so “ nderst and English. ^ ‘ 7' ° ex P® dd ion, consid- 

„ ad _ Arae ¥i 18tK 

himself to tlJ support" of Mr. Smith,“ITo he Ce33 ,° d ° f th ® D ? c p® drammont > but that be Miramon^who 0 a«? at ‘° n f h ? be6 " ' SSUed by 

1 for believed would have been Speaker to-clay, had ?° uld t0 .. the Fa P al a ° y f r ““ ,e “ t , P ro P°^- £ * ^ * ho P rotests a S ainst the. Me 

rea- it not been for treachery 011 the part of sonle tl0ns winch, it. rejected, would be 1 followed by R f v , , 

of his supporters. He did not intend it in a ff '° r the eVacuatl0n of Ro “ e b J tb ® tuatam demami& had P^ented an ufti- 

personal sense, but he considered the action of 1 rentb troo P s - , T .' a , "L payment o; mdi-'muities, 

those who withdrew their votes from Mr. Smith S P ai : n “ nd Morocco— The following tele- rb e R berala have retaken ail the Pacific 
. 011 Friday as most infamous. They had prom- gramS ,ud ! cate tbe cour L se ot eventB - “ Moroq- P osts captured by Miramon. 

if no t i,piV t tlir Amurimn • co, according to Spanish accounts: , T —— 


personal sense, but he considered the action of 
those who withdrew their votes from Mr. Smith 
on Friday a3 most infamous. They had prom¬ 


ised their support to tbe American party in 
caucus, and under that promise had taken ac¬ 
tion, and had a right to expect that the promise 
would be carried out in good faith. He would 


•ench troops. 

Spain and Moroa 
ams indicate the co 
, according to Span 


“ Madrid, Jan. 3.—The Spanish have ad- P “- E f ^ • VRl> Utah— 2*rt>- 

vanced on the road to Tetuan, without being entoort l / h A. Jem. 28;—Tue Pike’s Peak Ex- 
attacked. Gen. Zabala had recovered from his ? ress r? ru P ft . n y bave decided to run in connec- 
illness. The Spanish loss in the actidn at Cas- tl0u w .V“. the ‘ r lloe » pony express from Leav- 
tellogos was 73 killed and 48 wounded.” enwortk to Sacramento city, California. The 

“ Madrid , Jan. 5—Yesterday, the Spanish tlme l0r tb » frip is fixed at ten days- and, un- 
were attacked iu the valley Negro by 2,000 <1 ,® r . adm irable system of this corapanv, 

Moorish cavalry and 2,000 infantry. They were tJlere little doubt but that this will be ae- 


feel bound in honor to continue to vote for Mr. 
Smith, a$ long as there was a rational hope of 
his election; and whenever that hope should 


h'ii^ITa sc meu navmg oelimlely em- disappear, he would feel himself free to cast 

W J those States and was glad his Ze for Mr. Corwin or Mr. Pennington, and 

hear this d savowa of the gentleman. would do so whenever such a vote would put 

Mr Brown s resolution in regard to the an end to the contest by the election of Speaker 
rkts of property in the Territories being Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, said the gentfoi 

t aili^th 0 " T edt V raena 

tt all after he resolving clause, and inserting last . Tbat oh wa « « ade ’ * and £ ay 


en worth to Sacramento city, Cali fornia. The 
time lor the trip is fixed at ten days • and, un¬ 
der the admirable system of this comnanv. 


Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee, spoke at length 
on tb,e resolution. 

HOUSE. 

The galleries of.the House were’more dense¬ 
ly crowded this morning than at any former 
period during the present session. By eleven 
o’clock, hot a seat was to he procured. Crowds 
were wedged in the various doorways, while the 
lobbies were alike uncomfortable with persons 
of both sexes. The seats specially set apart for 
the diplomatic corps, with the exception of the 
front tier, were occupied 'by ladies. Members 
and others were gathered in groups on the 
floor, and "the general scene was characterized 
by unusual excitement. Many strangers have 
arrived siuee Saturday, to witness the proceed- 


constituents, whom he never would desert. Hav¬ 
ing heard statements which put Mr. Smith in 
an equivocal position as to the American party, 
he thought it was absolutely necessary for him 
to make sure of his position on the subject of 
protection, and went to him, and inquired how 
he would constitute the Committee of Ways 
and Means—whether favorably to the interests 
of Pennsylvania, and the interests of all the 
country as blended therewith, or otherwise. But 
Mr. Smith could give him no positive declara- 


dispersed by the Spaniards, who had five killed 
and nineteen wounded. The health of the 
troops at the encampment of Serallo is im¬ 
proving.” 

“ Madrid, Jan. 7.—The whole army enoamp- 
ed this morning to the north of Negro valley, 
after having defiled through the passes without 
Opposition. In the course of the day, a coun¬ 
cil was held, to determine upon a plan of oper- 


I he Post Office Department has ordered the 
Utah service back to its original time, and s. 
weekly instead of a semi-monthly mail. 

In addition to the amount of gold received 
k< )' S - Peftk ux P rPSS yesterday, about 
ij>ZO,UOU wortn is reported by private hands 

tatement ot' the loss of 1,700 Wad of 
Ruby Valley, Utah, belonging ko R us - 
:ors, & Waddell, is not credited, as 
tte advices of this firm ur, to the de¬ 


ed was held, to determine upon a plan of oper- oal ; de ] u Huby Valley, Utah, belongin 
ations. It is stated that the army iu Africa , ’ Ma J ors ) & Waddell, is not ere 
will be considerably increased.” tbe P riva te advices of this firm ur, \ 

“ Latest .—Dispatches dated Madrid, January P a I* are °f the mail make uo meof'fon 
9th, report that stormy weather had prevented J l ® wmter m Salt Lake Valley 
communication with the squadron; but the s , snt . e ., a3 bavin £ been very severe, 
storni had abated, and communication was re- doubfc less been, to some extent, fafe 


arnvea since Baturuay, to witness the proceed- i • 
ings consequent upon the election of a Speaker, l jj ' ’ 
it being very generally supposed that this long- Ke 

delayed event would be consummated to-day. ' - , 

The House was called to order at noon, Rev. f a "l“ 


t apart tor Voices _ „ Bi | ht right » on me rope 

ion ot the Mr . Morria ” aid ’ it D . h{ be riaht for th0 metebers of 

Members freetraders on that side of the hallf but it was 
racterized n0t f< * hU constituents. Having heen Jf. 

ivers have ? ssurod that he could receiv ° no Po 311 ’™ d ® c ‘ exile and e, 
e 0 nrnceed laral >on on the subject, he went to his col- It is ,aid 
, <F °!?d ' leagues, and told them it was time to sound the p; edmoilt _ 
this lomr’ bu £ le of retreat, for they had been betrayed. & p ' 
1 to dav g ‘ As a R ®Pf® a ®“ ta ^® of Pennsylvania, he would S, l w h h 8 ol ^ 
ioon Rev Stand her i ute! ' ests i and refuse to stand by - a ® 0 j^cona 


ei T] established. The Spanish forces had again 
p® moved forward.” 

a Italy .—The news of Count Walowski’s rosig- 

ua " nation had produced a very painful impression 
on the Pope. He called together the principal 
members of the Sucied College, aud declared 
ln ® to them that he would never fail in the mission 
was which God had intrusted him with, but that, 
eel1 like his predecessor, Pius VII, he would suffer 
"T exile, and even martyrdom, rather than do so. 
the • It is 8aid h'™ 1106 supports the protest of 


A AO mail was packed as far as Fort Laramio. 
p c ®“mand at teat post was in good health. 
Considerable disorder existed at Camp Floyd, 


and tt soldier had b 
known assassin. 

Gen, Johnson was 
preserve quiet. 

Tha Salt Lake Vail 
hundred murders con 
within the past three y 


Papal_ army, and particularly a 


M ra e f ennal ' d ° pening the P r0C6edin g s ’ witb ItenMyfvafoa?^!?that w! 


The Clerk stated tha pending question to be r 


tt would not uphold 
re infamy, the gentle- 
: welcome to the in- 


the motion made by Mr. Winslow on Friday, 
proceed to vote for Speaker viva voce. 


to proceed to vote for Speaker viva voce. 

Mr. Davidson asked to offer a resolution that 
the Doorkeeper he directed to exclude all per- 


ons not entitled to the privilege under the 
ules of the House from the floor, except the 
imployees actually engaged in the Hall. 


Mr. Riggs, of New Jersey, had voted for his 0 \ h f 0 ^ bt r,; b !i n /I e ?r d 
colleague, Mr. Pennington, from a sense of pa- f - believed that the 1 1 
triotic duty.. He was fleeted as a popular-sow f 0rCed by , tl l e won c 

ereiguty man, aud could not vote for any one & W.tha cas^ Sardtt 
he supposed to favor the extension of slavery aid <»f the Roman 


The people Of Texas were sincerely devoted to 
the Union, yet these same people and State 
have resolved it were better the wheels of Gov¬ 
ernment should stop, than Mr. Sherman should 
be placed in the chair. 

The result of the vote was then announced, 
as follows: 

Whole number of votes - - - 226 
Necessary to a choice - . - 114 

Mr. Sherman.109 

Mr. Bocock.58 

Mr. Smith, of North Carolina - - 37 

The other votes were scattered among other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Winslow moved that the House again 
proceed to the election of a Speaker, and moved 
the previous question. 

Mr. McPherson wanted to make a personal 
explanation, but if the understanding was gen¬ 
eral that there should be no general debate at 
present, he would defer his remarks. 

A conversation among several gentlemen 
ensued, from which it appeared that there was 
no obligation to held gentlemen to such an ar- 


Mr. Ashmore said he wished to offer a reso¬ 
lution that the reporters of the New York Her¬ 
ald be expelled from the reporter’s gallery. 


No reason was given for this resolution. 

Mr. Ashmore said he simply had the resdlu- 
:ion read for information, and if any one de¬ 
sired to discuss it, he would consent to let it lie 


The price will he $40 per thousand, $5 per 
^hundred, $1 per dozen, or 10 cents per copy, 
post paid. Orders can be sent in to us at once, 
and will he filled as soon as issued, which will 
—Cincinnati Qa.it. --- 


Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, then addressed 
the House, proceeding to discuss many of the 
positions which were assumed by the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] yesterday and 
the day before, to reply to, many of his argu- 
" c ‘ - ’ :rect maby of his‘historical 

Mr. Keitt said that they ■ 


Mr. Hickman raised the point of order, that 
unanimous consent was necessary to proceed 
to another vote. This question was debated a], 


Mr. Hill, of Georgia, said Mr. Smith was se¬ 
lected out of deference to those who do not 
sympathize with the doctrines of the American 

>"2 , Craig, of Missouri, said Mr. Smith was 
elected against a man who took the stump iff 
favor of a slave code. 

Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, (interrupting,) 
hoped the gentleman from Missouri would say 
nothing to embarrass the effort they were ma¬ 
king. 

Mr. Morris said if Mr. Smith would rise and 
say he repudiates Know-Nothingism, he would 
vote for him, otherwise he would not. 

Mr. Clemens, of Virginia, desired their can¬ 
didate should take the chair unpledged, and 
free to do justice to all, and would object to his 
answering any interrogatories. 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois, was now satisfied with 
the position of the gentleman from North Car¬ 
olina, and, beings desirous of an organization 
upon a national man, he would change his vote 
to Mr. Smith. [Applause.] 

Mr. John Cochrane, of New Y’ork, felt it his 
duty, under existing circumstances, to vote for 
Mr. Smith, of North Carolina, [Applause.] 

Two or three others changed their votes to 
Mr. Smith, and it was rumored that he had at 
this time a- majority of one or two votes. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, (who had not hereto¬ 
fore voted,) cast his vote for Mr. Corwin. 

Mr. Junkin, of Pennsylvania, said he voted 
for Mr. Smith under a misapprehension, suppo¬ 
sing that he was an American, hut hearing that 
he is simply an Old Line Whig, and that he 
declines to answer the question as to whether 
or not he is in favor of a slave code for the Ter¬ 
ritories, he would change his vote to Mr. Sher¬ 
man. [Applause and hisscS.] 

Mr. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, withdrew his 
vote for Mr. Smith, and v«feiTTW~Mf: Corwin, 
of Ohio, whom he put in lamination for Speak- 
— TCries of “ too late.’: 


After much debate as to the exclusion of d “ .J •, 
ladies, a number of whom had obtained seats a - a , ' 3 ' ./ 
within the Hall, it was finally determined to JL and 
exclude all persons not entitled to the privilege a,’ 
of the floor, under the rules of the House. The , ‘ ' p 
ladies and other unprivileged persons .then re- gtate tbat jj- 

A call of the .House was then had, when it 
appeared that all the members were present, _Vj* 

except Mr. Brown, of Kentucky, (who, being M 
under the age of eligibility, has never taken his ‘ 

seat,) Mr. Stallworth,'of Alabama, (who has g t-v 
been detained at home by illness since the com- 01 mi 30 ™]] 1 ' 
mencement of the session,) and Mr. Clark B. i su 

Cochrane, of New York. nounoed-- 

Mr. Van Wyck, of New York, appealed to JV ' 0 
his Democratic colleagues from the city of New mj? a 

York to furnish a pan for Mr. Clark B. Coch- i e J e JL 

rane, who was detained from his seat by illness. ' \ 

He claimed that this act of courtesy was due -, n 

from them, in return for his: act, at a former c ° aB ® n ” ,°“ , 
period of the session, in consenting to pair off v °m t0 ' m 2«' 
with Mr. John Cochrane, who was detained at ,, 
home by illness which rendered bis attendance to" aw *b a Rd, 
impossible, ' bouse aqjou 

A debate of some length sprung up, as to Virginia 
the reasonableness of this demand; but no pair Virginia^ Le 
was obtained. bill author" ■ 

Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, moved that for the Lurch 
the. House proceed to vote viva voce for Speak- bu jj d j 
er, and upon that he called for the previous mcm cl are to 


by Congressional legislation. He voted for his 
colleague, supposing his vote would elect him ; 
and as it had not done so, in order to stand 
right on the record, he would withdraw the 
vote, and give it to Mr. McClernand, of Illinois. 

Mr. Clark, of New York, inquired if the gen¬ 
tleman from New Jersey was Authorized to 
state that Mr. Smith was in favor of the exten¬ 
sion of slavery by Congressional enactment? 
[“No, no,”J for if so, he (Mr. Clark) would 
withdraw his vote ; if not, he wouffi ]et it stqnd. 

Mr. Riggs had no knowledge whatever of the 
gentleman’s opinions; it was a more suspicion 
of his own. 

The result of the vote having been an- 


The theatres of Venice have been closed, 
ring to political demonstrations. 

Letters from Genoa speak of the probability T f L rs - 
1 hostilities being resumed in Italy, inSd^aadPiaX 

It was believed that the Da pal troops, rein- U..ic»;?o K: 
reed hy the Austrians, would enter the Leg a- 
ms, anti, in that case, Sardinia would scud a cal’, Ganiosiiai 
»ce to the aid of the Roman insurgents. week - 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE 


HOBHAIi SEMINARY. 

y&e'fom g0tmG ’ 

llm l>atsl,ar R ll > 


The King of Naples was rsported to be 
largely increasing his army. 

The Pope is said to have addressed another 
note to all the Catholic Powers, except 'Sai- 


Ihe aspect the Italian question has assumed I 
caused much rejoicing at Milan, 


The fifct Electoral Ocffieae or the latter place 
chose Count Cwu? as its candidate, after » 
previously obtaining his consent. 


Austria ,—Charges were rife , * . • 

of disguised intervention in r ' , jSt 7 ft uat T na j 
directs attention to the - -i- al y- Le Aora 


* ,,au .“ u ““ wwgn whatever ot we directs attention to the - " La b- Be Nora 
man s op.nmns; tt was a mere suspicion he recruiting going on in 

own » of !ho > - ontifacal army, under the eyes 

result of the vote having been an* us Irian Governmeut. An Austrian 

-eneral directs* the operations. They choose 
J. Cochrane, of New Yofjr,' n^ved that the best soldiers, disbanded on account of the 
the House adjourn. * reduction of their own army, and the most able 

The yeas and fiayft Were called for. officers, whose services are now available in 

Mr. J. Cochrane said they had already had ( : onse( l uen ce of peace. It is just as if they had 
the usual number of votes, they would not lormec * aa auxiliary corps of elite of their vet- 
consent, on that (D ?IMW ttic} side, to another T” tr00 ? a ’ a . nd trai ? 8fbrm ® d « b e“, b Y a mere 
vote to-nMy^ change ot uniform, into the army of the Pope. 

Cftll for the yeas and nays was with- Be Nord adds ■. “The conduct of the Cabinet 
, and, at a quarter past four o’cloek th. ?* Vle “ aa > on this occasion, is not merely dis- 


NORMAh DEPARTMENT, 

2,530 taught school successfully last year; of those in at¬ 
tendance last year, 308 had taUglit school. While 
thorough mei.tal discipline and kuowledge of science 
are foremost., special Snd systematic instruction is given 


Tbe call for the yeas and nays was with 

BaZ’$L“ir ’ K ' r “' ft ” ,b ' 


Second Tuesdays of Match, August, & Bovsmbor, 

of each . cur; commencement exercises at the close of 
11>« spring session. Text books can be had at Mount 
Union, ;t healthy and retired village, free from intoxica- 


Arming.- —-The two houses of the 
Virginia Legislature have recently passed a 
bill authorizing a loan of half a million dollars 
™" tbe purchase of arms and munitions of war. 


cradle; it entails serious dangers to peace, 
on Austria herself. By breaking her word, 
tria tears up the preliminaries of Villa- 
ca and the treaty of Zurich, and, in her 
, forces France from engagements entered 
by Napoleon respecting the restoration of 


O. N. HARTSHORN, President 


Mr. Stanton, of . Ohio, appealed to all sides to 
agree that there should be no debate, discus¬ 
sion, or explanation of votes, pend jpg [b® rod - 


The motion to proceed to vote for a Speaker 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said he was eight 
weeks ago honored by the votes of a large plu¬ 
rality of his fellow-members for the high office 
of Speaker of this House, and those gentlemen 
had adhered to their choice with a fidelity 


monel are to be put in complete order, and a 
master armorer engaged, at a salary of twenty- 
five bunded dollars. The Governor is an- 
thorized to purchase all materials and muni¬ 
tions, and patent-rights in newly-invented arms, 
that may be necessary for the operation of the 


t Rich! tbe Dukes and theii 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
MOVABLE AUD STATIONARY PENCES. 


Harper’s Magazine and Weekly Pro- 
bieed.— The North Carolinian, of Fayette¬ 


ville, N. C., says: 

“ We nqtice these periodicals • 
streets as numerous as ever, after il 


rhtvhVT h J? deV °, ti0U a ^t r - Spect ’ ? lld {ained that P' W - C^tis, one of the editors,ris 
he believed also the appfeuse of their const;tn- an infamouf abolitionist, and that one of the 


The Austrian, Government had ordered O .eiaton rettSi^aprinted cjreittaTofTtatjot 
Prince Metternich to declare to the French movable fences.' Kv'. ry tiirmet should have thes 
Cabinet that it would decline to enter into any &jl^ bei »e •*“ ***** ““jjpiaeay^BiobrniiM 8 j 
negotiations on any other basis than the agree- _ v ’ uig on, 

™ E FAIE 

additional news from China and India, under DISCOVERED. 

November 26th, and Calcutta, mH AUTHOR 1 3 EDITION OF CAPT, M 
December 8th. . TOCX’S NARRATIVE 

the treaty between the United States and s, 

China had been put in force. Srw?Snfr.nJttin F Wim ^rti^SrR 

Part! of the English troops designed for op- and Sixteen Fail page II unratioua a 

eratipns against the Chinese had already left sMeniifi^Appendfxes. Gec « Ia ‘ ,lucal > Stausu. 


j for the north. 

India dispatches announce that Jung Baha- 


,nta Tbov Lo3 otn7.il a “j . ““ auuiutouisi, ana tnat one ot tbe muia aispaccnes announce that Jung JSaha- 

threats of dLnfon knd fowi n™ /t® d aD ?t ldSt ? ar P er3 ha < S lven a lar g e Bum of money to the . door was operating against the rebels in Tend. 
Si trnu ^ 1 ^ rr- Cw z Should these papers be A submarine cable had been successfully 

foVin thti, fWolfon tn f^ rnn!t t t ’ a “] ®Ilowed^to circulate so profusely iu our midst? laid down between Singapore aud Batavia. 

0Wi.“a*“» °' a “ “ k “” '“ b “” d “ S ”*" k ' 

f 5“ e "„!i a L d l° me A 0t tbe “ houud'by a writ- buke? It fies with the proper officers- fo - 


)eath op Ex-Mayor Gilpin. — Philadel- 
D. Gilpin 

i in this city this morning. The deceased 
United States Attorney General i 1 
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WJ A Q H T KIYinPO'M" TA ( ‘ ^ le P ower of tita people lo control it bylaw." ritories without a special act of Territorial legis- 

W ii.Ul.1 J > ’ vl 1 l.« iN ( ! ’« U* What? The Constitution does not establish; lation. ' Believing the Sooth satisfied,, and see- 
—slavery in the Territories beyond a certain ing his chances in the North endangered, he 

BoUfflas and Pormlar Sowwipmtv something! What does that mean ? If slavery wrote his Harper-Magazine essay, assuming 

uougias ana P opular sovereignty. ig the creature of local lavVj how can the Con . tliat sIavery can esist on i y by Yirtue of i oca i 

m • .'Mfcrrm, „ . „, stitution, by its own force, permit slavery to go law. , The South frowning again, he endeavor- 

A SPEECH BY CARL SCHUPtZ, into a Territory «< all? v ed-to make his peace with the slaveholders by 


IN HAMPDEN HALL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


When great political or social promemr, elude it by law ? We look in vain for light in 
difficult to solve and impossible to put aside, Harpers’ Magazine/(and is it indeed true, what 
are pressing upon the popular mind, it is a Judge Black intimates, that that article is one 


something I What does that mean ? If slavery 
is the creature of local law, how can the Con¬ 
stitution, by its own force, permit slavery to go 
into a Territory at all ? 

Here is a dark mystery—a pit-fall; and we 
may well take care not to fall into the trap of 
some sophistry. Why does he not speak of the 
admission of slavery by positive enactments ? 
Why not even of the power of the people to ex¬ 
clude it by law? We look in vain for light in 


d a certain mg Ins chances in the North endangered, he 
? If slavery wrote his Harper-Magazine essay, assuming 
:an the Con- : that slavery can exist only by virtue of local 
slavery to go law. . The South frowning again, he endeavor¬ 
ed- to make his peace with the slaveholders by 
fall; ;and we declaring that he would submit to the Charles- 
i the trap of ton Convention, and instructing his nearest 
speak of the friends in the House to vote for the Adminis- 
enactments? tration candidate for the Speakership. So he 
people to ex- endeavored to cptch both sections of the Union 
i for light in successively in the trap of a double-faced soph- 
id true, what istry. He tried to please them both in trying 
•rticle is one to cheat them both. But he placed himself 


variety of theories of the obscurest documents by whichever a poli- between the logic of liberty o 


springing up, which purport to be unfailing tician attempted to befog bis followers ?) but logic of slavery on the other side. He put the 
remedies, and to effect a speedy cure. Men, we may gather Mr. Douglas’s real opinion from sword of logic into the hands of his opponent?, 
h i lool n lb at li in o oft hi l 1 i U i m ini ii I pre din this In ! is \i md tried to defend himself with tin empl 

bad physicians, pretend to remove the disease Orleans speech, delivered after his recent sue- scabbard of “unfriendjy legislation.” [Ap- 
ltself by palliating its most violent symptoms’, oess in Illinois,.’hie defined hia position, in sub- plause.] Unfriendly legislation, which in one ' 
and will astonish the world by their inventive stance, as foll&ws: “ The Democracy of Illinois case would have been Unnecessary,in the other 
ingenuity, no less than by their amusing as- ‘ hold that a slaveholder has the same right to unconstitutional—the invention of a mind with- 
surance. But a close scrutiny will in most ‘ take liis slave property into a Territory as any out logic, and of a heart without sympathies; 
cases show that the remedies offered are but ‘ other man has to take his horse or his mer- recognised on all sides as a mere subterfuge, 
new forms of old mistakes. . _ ‘ ehandise.” behind which the moral cowardice of a Presi- 

Of all the expedients which have been in- What ? Slavery is the creature of local law, dential candidate entrenched itself. [Cheers.] 
vented for the settlement of the slavery ques- and yet a slaveholder has the right to take his Such will he the verdict of future historians, 
tion, Mr. Douglas’s doctrine of popular sover- slave property into a Territory before any local They will indulge in curious speculations about 
eignty is certainly the most remarkable, not law has given him that right? A slave does the times when such doctrines could be.passed 
only by the apparent novelty of the thing, but not become free, when voluntarily brought by off as sound statesmanship —a statesmanship, 
by the pompous assurance with which it was his owner upon the soil of a Territory where indeed, the prototype of which may be found, 
offered to the nation as a perfect and radical no positive local law establishing slavery exists, not in Plutarch, but iu Aristophanes—4>ut they 
cure. Formerly, compromises were made be- How is this possible ? How caa even the elastic will be sloyr to believe that there were people 
tween the two conflicting systems of labor, by mind of a Democratic candidate for tbo Presi- dull enough-to be deceived by it. [Applause.] 
separating them by geographical lines. These dency unite these contradictory assumptions ? Leaving aside the stern repudiation which 
compromises did indeed produce intervals of [Applause.] And yet there it stands, and Mr. Douglas’s popular sovereignty has received 
comparative repose, but the war commenced nothing that Mr. Douglas ever said can be , at the bands of the people at the last State 
again, with renewed acrimony, as soon as a move unequivocal in its meaning. And here elections all over the Union', it is a character- 
new bone of contention presented itself. The again we may claim the privilege of drawing a istic sign of the times, that even one of his 
system of compromises as a whole proved a few logical deductions from Mr. Douglas’s own political friends, an anti-Lecompton Democrat, 
failure. Mr. Douglas’s doctrine of popular premises^ If, as Mr. Douglas distinctly and recently went so far as to declare, on the floor 
sovereignty proposed to bring the twQ.antagc- emphatically tells us, a slaveholder has a right of Congress, that he would not vote for Mr. 
nistic elements into immediate contact, and to to take his slave, as property, into a, Territory, Douglas, if nominated by the Charleston Con- 
let them struggle hand to hand for, the suprem- and to hold him there as property, before any vention, unless a clear and unequivocal con- 
acy on the same ground. In this manner, he legislation on that point is had, from what struetion were affixed to the reaffirmation of 
predicted the slavery question would settle source does that right arise? Not from the the Cincinnati platform. A wise precaution, 
itself in. the smooth way of ordinary business, law of nature, lor liie right to bold a slave is indeed 1 Bui. whatever construction might be 
He seemed to be confident of success; but “unfounded in the law of nature, and in the given to the Cincinnati platform, what will that 
hardly is his doctrine, in the shape of a law for unwritten and common law;” and even Mr. gentleman do with the double-faced platform 
the organization of Territories, put upon the Douglas, little as he may care about nature which Mr. Douglas has laid down for himself ? 
statute book, when the struggle grows fiercer and her laws, will hardly dare to assert that What will the abstract pledge of a Convention 
than ever, and the difficulties ripen into a the system of slave labor is the natural and be worth to him, if Mr. Douglas’s principles 
crisis. This does not disturb him. He sends normal condition of society. It must then pledge him to nothing? What will he do with 
forth manifesto Upon manifesto, and even during , spring from positive law. But from what kind a man who, when pressed to take an unequivo- 
the State campaign of last fall, he mounts the of positive law ? Not from any positive law of cal-position, is always ready to sneak behipd a 
rostrum in Ohio, in order to show what he a local and municipal character, for there is superior authority, declaring that “ these are 
cun do; and, like a second Constantine, he none such in the Territory so far. Where is its questions to be settled by the courts?” [Laugh- 
points bis finger at the great principle of pop- source, then? There is but one kind of posi- ter and applause.] 

ular sovereignty, and says to his followers: tive law to which the Territories are subject Mr. Douglas’s situation is certainly a very 
u In this sign you will conquer.” But the tend- before any local legislation has been had, and perplexing one. On one side, be is ostracised 
ency of events appeared unwilling to yield to that is the Constitution of the United States, by the Administration Democracy for his ilj 
his prophecy. There seemed to be no charm If, therefore, Mr. Douglas asserts, as he does, logical and unconstitutional doctrine, that the 
in his command; there was certainly no victory that a slaveholder has a right to take his siave Legislature of a Territory has control over sla¬ 
in his sign. He had hardly defined his doc- as property into a Territory, he must, at the very; and, on the other hand, one of his near- 
trine more elaborately than ever before,$when same time, admit that, in the absence of local est friends, Mr. Morris of Illinois, in his recent 
his friends were routed everywhere, and even legislation positively establishing slavery, the speech on the President’s, message, denounces - 
his great party is on the point of failing to Constitution of the United States, the only valid the doctrine, that slave property may be carried 
pieces. The failure is magnificently complete, law existing there, must be the source of that into the Territories just like other property, as 
There certainly was something in his thee- right. What else does Mr. Buchanan assert, an atrocious “ abomination.” Was Mr. Morris 
ries that, captivated the masses. I do not speak but that slavery exists in the Territories by vir- not aware that this “ abomination ” is the idea- 
of those who joined their political fortunes to tue of the Federal Constitution? Where is, tical doctrine advocated by Mr. Douglas in his 
his, because they’saw in him a man who some then, the point of difference between Mr. Bu- New Orleans speech? Let Mr. Morris examine 
day might be able to scatter favors and plunder ebanan and Mr. Douglas ? Why all this pomp the record of Judge Douglas, and he will find 
around him. But there were a great many, and circumstance of glorious war? Whence out that whatever abominations Mr. Buchanan 
. who, seduced by the plausible sound of the these fierce battles between the Monteehi and brings forward in his message, he advocates 
words “popular sovereignty,” meant to have Capuletti of the 'Democratic camp? Arc ye none that is not adirect logical consequence of 
found there some middle ground, on which the not brothers ? Mr. Douglas’s own admissions, 

rights of free labor might he protected and But Mr. Douglas is a statesman, (so they are I see the time coming when those who rallied 
secured, without exasperating, those interested all, all statesmen,) and pretends that the Con- around Douglas’s colors, because they believed 
iu slave labor. They really did think that two stitution does not establish slavery in the Ter- in bis principles, will, from his most devoted 
conflicting organizations of society, which are ritories, “beyond the power of the people to con- friends, become his most indignant accusers, 
incompatible by the nature of things, might be trol it by law.” What does that mean? It They are already, unwittingly, denouncing his 


off; almost everywhere the way prepared for misrepresents them. | Loud cheers.] 
gradual emancipation. “No recognition of the Mr. Douglas’s'ambition might have been 
right of property in man!’’says Madison. “Let satisfied with this ignominious exploit. Bur 
slavery be abolished by law 1” says Washing- the necessities of the popular-sovereigntv 
ton. NotonlythesupremacyofOldEnglanclis to doctrine do not stop there. After having tried 
be shaken off, but a new organization of> society to explain away the fundamental principles 
is to be built up, on the basis of liberty anil underlying this Republic, which are hostile to 
equality. That is the Declaration of Independ- slavery and its extension, Mr. Douglas finds it 
once I That is the American Revolution. All "exceedingly inconvenient to encounter facts 
men free and equal! Not eveu the broad des- which prove, beyond doubt, that these princi- 
ert of the Atlantic ocean stops the triumphant pies, from a mere theoretical existence, rose to 
shout. Behold, the nations of the Old World firactical realization. Popular sovereignty, 
are rushing to arms. Bastiles are blown into which is at war with the doctrines of the Dec- 
tbe dust as by the trumpets of Jericho, and, larationof Independence, demands the slaughter 


like a pillar of fire by night and a pillar of cloud of the ordinance of 1187, and Mr. Douglas is 
by day, the great watchword of the American up to the task. He does not stop at trifles. 
Revolution shows forever the way to struggling And here we must return to the Harper-Mag- 
humanity. [Long-continued applause.] All azine manifesto. He leads us through a cen- 
meu are created free and equal 1 Whence the tury of colonial history, in order to show that 
supernatural power iu these seven words? the people of the colonies claimed the right to 
Turn your eyes away from the sublime spec- legislate on the subject of slavery'. And, re- 
tacle of 1776, from that glorious galaxy of men markably enough, all the instances quoted 
whose hearts were large enough for all man- show a uniform tendency adverse to the pecu- 
kind, and let me recall you to the sober year of culiar institution. Mr. Douglas then proceeds 
1857. There is Springfield, the capital of Illi- to discover the germs of his popivtar-sovereignty 
nois, one of those States which owe their great- doctrine in the first Congressional legislation 
ness to an ordinance originally framed by the concerning the Territories. I will not under- 
same man whose hand wrote the Declaration take to criticise tha't singular historical essay, 
of Independence. [In the Hall of the Assembly although some of its statements are such as to 
there stands Mr. Douglas, who initiates an make the freshmen of our colleges smile, 
eager crowd into the mysteries of “ popular The “ statesman ” Douglas does not seem to 
sovereignty.” He will tell you what it meant, be aware tliat the ability to read history ought 
when the men of 1776 said that “all men are to precede the attempt to write it. [Laughter 
created free and equal.” He says: and cheers.] He leads us back to the Con- 

“ No man can vindicate the character, the gress of 1784. Mr. Jefferson and his colleagues 
‘ motives, and the conduct of the signers of the have just executed the deed of cession of the 
‘ Declaration of Independence, except upon Northwestern Territory, and the same Mr. 
‘ the hypothesis that they referred to the white Jefferson, as chairman of a committee, then 
‘ race alone, aud not to the African, when they submits “ a plan for the temporary government 
‘ declared all men to have been created free and ‘ of the Territories ceded or to be ceded by the 
‘ equal —that they were speaking of British sub- ‘ individual States to the United States.” Mr. 


‘ jects on this continent being equal to British sub¬ 
jects bom and residing in Great Britain—that 
‘ they were entitled to the same inalienable 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ■ The Dec¬ 
oration of Independence was adopted merely 
TOr the purpose of justifying the colonists in 
the eyes of the civilized world in. withdrawing 


Douglas proceeds to describe how the Territo¬ 
rial Governments were to be organized, what 
rights and powers were put into the hands of 


‘ rights, and among them were enumerated life, 1 the people, and bow they were to be exercised ; 
‘ liberty, and the rmrsnilof hannitrawt. • The TW. i onrl sw 


and, after having demonstrated that the term 
“ new States ” meant the same thing which is 
now designated by “ Territories,” he comes to 
the conclusion tliat the spirit pervading that 


made compatible by legislative enactments, means that the people of a Territory shs... ... 

But this delusion vanished. No sooner was the power to embarrass the slaveholder in the they 
tthe theory put to a practical test, when the enjoyment of his right by “ unfriendly legisla- as sc 
(construction of the Nebraska hill became no tion.” “ The right to hold slaves,” says he in been 
Hess a matter of fierce dispute than the con- another place, “js a worthless right, unless were 
BtraotiM of the Constitution had been before. ‘ protected by appropriate police regu’ '' * J 1 
la this pro-slavery, or is it anti-slavery ? it was 1 If the people of a Territory do not w; 
asked. The South found in it the right to ‘ very, they have but to withhold all pr. 
plant slave labor in the Territories uncondi- 1 and all friendly legislation.” Indeed, 
tionafly, and the North found in it the right to ingenious expedient, 
drive slavery out of them. Bach section of the But, alas! Here is one of those case 


Mr. Douglas’s own admissions. 

,re I see the time coming when those who rallied 
in- around Douglas’s colors, because they believed 
er- in his principles, will, from his. most devoted 
m- friends, become his most indignant accusers. 
It They are already, unwittingly, denouncing his 
ve doctrines, when they intend to 'defend him ; 
he they will not be sparing in direct denunciations 
la- as soon as they discover how badly they had 
in been deceived, and how ignominiously they 
jss were to he sold. We might, indeed, feel tempt- 


Ts this pre-slavery, or is it anti-slavery ? it was ‘ If the people of a Territory do not want sla- generous emotion of our hearts for those who 
asked. The South found in it the right to ‘ very, they have but to withhold all protection are wrong by mistake and unfortunate without 
plant slave labor in the Territories uncondi- ‘ and all friendly legislation.” Indeed, a most guilt. [Applause.] 

tionativ, and the North found in it the right to ingenious expedient. Mr. Douglas’s ambiguous position, which 

drive s"la very out of them. Bach section of the But, alas! Here is one of those cases where makes it possible for him to cheat either the. 
country endeavored to appropriate the results the abstract admission of a right is of decisive North or the South, without adding a new in- 
of the Nebraska bill to itself, and the same importance. Suppose, for argument’s sake, a consistency to those already committed, makes 
measure, which was to transfer the struggle slave might escape from bis owner in a Terri- it at the same time necessary for him to put 
from the halls of Congress into the Territories, tory, without being in actual danger of recap- his double-faced theories upon an historical ba- 
transferred it from the Territories back into tore; would that in any way affect the consti- sis, Wjhich relieves him of the necessity of ex- 
Congress; and there the Northern and the tutional right of the slaveholder to the posses- pressing a moral conviction on the matter of 
Southern versions of the Nebraska bill fight sion and enjoyment of his property? 1 have slavery either way. To,say that slavery is right, 
each other with the same fury with which the already quoted Mr. Douglas’s own answer to would certainly displease the North ; to say that 
..Southern and the Northern versions of the Con- this question. “If,” says he, “ slavery exists slavery is wrong, would inevitably destroy him 
stitution have fought each other before. What ton the Territories by virtue of the Constitu- at the South. In order to dodge this dangerous, 
doe.s the Constitution mean in regard to slavery ? < tion,” (that is, if a slaveholder has a right to dilemma, he finds it expedient to construe the 
That question remains to be settled. What introduce his “ slave property ” where there is history of this country so as to Show that this 
■does the Nebraska hill mean? This question no other law but the Constitution,) “then it be- question of right or wrong in regard to slavery 
depends iipon the settlement of the former. ‘ comes the imperative duly of Congress , to the had nothing whatever to do with the funda- 

Of all teen, Mr. Douglas ought to be the ‘performance of which every member is bound mental principles upon which the_ American 
first to kmrw what the true intent and meaning by his oath and conscience, md from Which Republic was founded. Dealing with slavery 
of the Nebraska hill and the principle of popti- ‘ no consideration of policy or expediency can only as a matter of fact, and treating the nat- 
3ar sovereignty is. He is said to be a states- ‘ release him, to provide by law such adequate ural rights of man and the relation between 
man and it must be plumed that his meas- ‘ and complete protection as is essential to the slavery and republican institutions as a matter 
lire rests upon a positive idea; for all true 1 enjoyment of that important right” of complete indiffetence, be is bound to dem on- 

sstatesmanship is founded upon positive ideas. 

In order to find out Mr. Douglas's own defi- 
mitfon of his own “great principle," we m 
(Obliged to pick up the most lucid of his state 


1 their allegiance from the British Crown, and plan was in exact consonance with his doctrine 
‘ dissolving their connection with the mother of “ popular sovereignty.” Mr. Douglas osten- 
‘ country.” tatiously calls this “ the Jeffersonian plan.” 

W'hat? Is that all? Is that little heap of “It was,” says he, “the first plan of govern- 
quieksand the whole substructure on whicli a ‘ ment for the Territories ever adopted in the 
new organization of society was to be built? < United States. It was drawn by the author 
The whole foundation upon which the proud ‘ of the Declaration of Independence, and re- 
and ponderous edifice of the United States ‘ vised and adopted by those who shaped the 
rests? They did, then, not mean all men, when ‘issues which produced the Revolution, and 
they said all men. They intended, perhaps, ‘ formed the foundations-upon which oar whole 
eveu to ‘ disfranchise those free blacks who in ‘ system of American government rests.” But 
five of the original thirteen colonies enjoyed Mr. Douglas skips rather nimbly over the sig- 
the right of voting? They meant but the nificant fact, that the same “author of the 
white race. Oh, no, by no means, the whole Declaration of Independence” put into that 
white race; not the Germans, not the French, plan a proviso, excluding slavenj from the Ter- 
not the Scandinavians; they meant but British ritories. Was that a mere accident? Mr. 
subjects. “ British subjects on this continent Jefferson showed thereby, conclusively, that, in 
‘ being equal to British subjects born and resi- his opinion, the exclusion of slavery by Con- 
1 ding on the other side of the great water I” gressional legislation was by no means"incon- 
[Laughter and applause.]. sistent with the spirit of “ popular sovereignty ” 

There is your Declaration of Independence, which Mr. Douglas discovers in the plan of 
a diplomatic dodge, adopted merely for the 1784; but this docs not disturb Mr. Douglas, 
purpose of excusing the rebellious Colonies in “The fifth article,” says he, “relating to the 
the eyes of civilized mankind. There is your ‘ prohibition of slavery, having been rejected 
Declaration of independence, ho longer the ‘ by Congress, never became a part of the Jef- 
sacred code of the rights of man, but an hypo- ‘ fersonian plan of government for the Territo- 
critical piece of special pleading, drawn up by ‘ ries, as adopted April 23d, 1784.” .Although 
a batch of artful pettifoggers, who, when speak- with a large numerical majority iu its favor, 
ing of the rights of man, meant but the privi- (sixteen to seven,) this article did ihdeed fail 
leges of a set of aristocratic .slaveholders, but to obtain a constitutional majority, the vote of 
styled it “ the rights of man,” in order to throw New Jersey not being counted, in consequence 
dust into the eyes of the world, and to inveigle of there being but one delegate from that State 
noble-hearted fools into lending them aid and present; yet it had been drawn up by Mr. 
assistance. [Applause.] These are your boasted Jefferssu, introduced by Mr. Jefferson, and 
Revolutionary sires, no longer heroes and sages, sustained by Mr. Jefferson’s vote. Neverthe- 
but accomplished humbuggers and hypocrites, less, Mr. Douglas persists in calling a plan, 
who said one thing and meant another; who from which the peculiar Jeffersonian feature 
passed counterfeit sentiments as genuine, and had been struck out, the “ Jeffersonian plan.” 
obtained arms and money and assistance and This is the play of Hamlet with the character 
sympathy on false pretences I There is your of Hamlet omitted. [Laughter.] “ This 
great American Revolution, no longer the great charter of compact,” proceeds Mr. Douglas, 
champion of universal principles, but a mean “with its fundamental conditions, which were 
Yankee trick—[bursts of applause and laugh- 1 unalterable without the joint consent of the 


ter]—a wooden nutmeg—[renewed cheers]-— ‘ people i 
the most impudent imposition ever practiced 1 United 
upon the whole world 1 [Applause.] ‘ book ur 

That is the way Mr. Douglas wants you to ‘ foe 14th 
read and to understand the proudest pages of ‘ vention 
American history 1 That is the kind of history Douglas 


people interested in them, as well as of the 
United States, then stood upon the statute 
book unrepealed and irrcpealable, when, on 
the 14th day of May, 1787, the Federal Con¬ 
vention met at Philadelphia.” Does Mr. 
Douglas not know that on the Kith of March, 


ded upon pocijive ideas. AwJ Mr. Douglas', after having emphatically ? trato “ at slavery never was seriously deemed 
t Mr. Douglas's oy/n defi- admitted the right of property in a slave, where, ^consistent with liberty, and that the black 
great principle," we m , that right can spring from no other law but the ««v* \ a ? seriously supposed to possess any 
le most lucid of his state Constitution, then dares to speak of unfriendly ri S hts whloh tll€ whlte man w as bound to re- 


merous speeches and manifestoes. A fter mul ; a ]fr 8 oa th ? Wh 
tifaritfus cruismgs upon the sea of platforms and But Mr. Dong 
arguments? Mr. Douglas has at last landed at a The Oonstitv 
the following point: “A slave/’ says he, in bis (the land, in the 
famous Hai'i* i er-Magaziue article, “ a slave, with- c Tories, then a 
( in the meaning oF the Constitution, is a per- < just as well as 
1 son held to swice or labor in one State, ‘ un- t ]i naj an( j i\ ie j r 
‘ dtr the laws them>f—vo% under the Constitu- ^ the {n , 

* tion of the United States, or under the laws ou , between th. 

“ thereof, nor by virtue fflif an j Federal authority b -.. t betwe< 

“ whatever, hut under the laws «J theparticvlar ^ on , in , he 

* State where such serHe*- or la$o> my <* due.' Mr . Doti-Ws 

This is clear; and with his eyes &ru% fixed ■ cbefcr3 i Whatei 
uijaen the people of the North, be goes on: If, jy QU „i ag may i„ 
‘ as Mr. Buchanan asserts, slavery exists m the j [jg, j ape ( an( j 
‘ Territories by virtue of the Constitution of the „_ 01ln ,i.l fi ither 


l * I legislation. ’ Where is his conscience ? Where sp ect ' 


s his oath ? Where is his honor ? [Applause.] But here he encounters the Declaration of 
But Mr. Douglas says more: Independence, laying down the fundamental 

“ The Constitution being the supreme law of principles upon which the Republic was to de- 
the land, in the States as well as in the Ter- velop itself; he encounters the ordinance of 
ritories, then slavery exists in Pennsylvania 1787, the practical application of those princi- 


with whicli ho finds it necessary to prop his 1 17S5, a proposition was introduced in Congress 
mongrel doctrine of popular sovereignty 1 That by Rufus King, to exclude slavery from the 
is what he calls vindicating the character and States described in the resolve of April 23d, 
the motives and the conduct of the signers of 1784, and to make this provision part of the 
the Declaration of Independence. Thus he did compact established by that resolve? Does 
not blush to slander Jefferson, who, when he not know that this provision, restoring the 
speaking of his country, meaut the world, aud, Jeffersonian feature to the “ Jeffersonian plan,” 
when speaking of liis fellow-citizens, meant man- was committe'd, by the vote/of eight States 
kind; and Franklin, in whose clear head theory against four ? Does he not kuow that the plan 
and practice were the same, and who, having de- of 1784 never went into .practical operation, 
dared “ all men to be created free and equal,” but was expressly set aside by Congress in 
became the first President of the first great 1787 ? Does he not know that the ordinance 
Abolition Society; and John Adams, the rep- of 1787 was the first legislative act ever^prac- 
resentative of that State which abolished slave- tieally organizing a Territory of'the United 
ry within its limits with one great stroke ofleg- States, and that one of its most prominent 
islatiou; and Washington, who declared it.to he features was the proviso excluding slavery 
“ his fondest wish to see slavery abolished by from all the Territories then in possession of 
law,” and affixed to the Declaration of Inde- the United States ? 

peudence the broad signature of his heroic Mr. Douglas’s historical recollections of the 
sword; and Madison, who deemed it “ absurd ordinauce of 1787 seem to be very indistinct, 
to admit the idea of property in man; ” and of Indeed, he deems it only worthy of an ocea- 
the framers of the Constitution, who took care sional, passing, almost contemptuous notice. 


‘ just as well as in Kansas and in South Caro- 
‘ lina, and the irrepressible conflict is there 1 ” 
Aye, the irrepressible conflict is there, not 
only between the two antagonistic systems of 


; both historical facts, as stern aud stub- 
i as they are sublime. But as Mr. Douglas 
no logic to guide him in his theories, so he 
no conscience to restrain him in his histori- 


:, but between Mr. Douglas’s 


theories ; cal constructions. To interpret the Declarat 


ambiguous expressions Mr. South 
t, the dilemma stares him 


of Independence accordingto the evident mean¬ 
ing of its words would certainly displease thp 
South ; to call it a self-evident lie would eer 
tainly shock the moral sensibilities of the North. 
So he recognises it as a venerable document, 
but makes the language, which is so dear to the 
hearts of the North, express a meaning which 
coincides with the ideas of the South. 

We have appreciated his exploits as a lo- 


not to disgrace that instrument with the word He speaks of it as “the ordinance of the 12th 
“ slavery,” and, before adopting it finally, blot- 1 0 f July, 1787, which was passed by the rem- 
ted out from the extradition clause the word ‘ nant .of the Congress of the Confederation, 
“ servitude,” avowedly because it signified the ‘ sitting in New York, while its most eminent 
dition of a slave, and substituted the word ‘ members were at Philadelphia, as delegates 
2rvice,” avowedly because it signified the ‘ to the Federal-Convention.” For three quar- 
dilion of a freeman. Thus Mr. Douglas ters of a ceuturv, people were in the habit of 


‘ Territories by virtue of the Constitution of the , , skvery * i8 excluded from the , > nt makes the language, which is so dear to the 

* United States, then it becomes the imperative' territories so long as it is not admitted by a heart9 , of th ® N ° rt . h > express a meaning which 

* duty of Congress, to ll , wkteh special act of Territorial legislation, or, iV a coincides with the ideas of the South. 

“ every member inbound by hut eunsomm Onti slaveholder has the right to introduce his slave We have appreciated his exploits as a lo- 
“ his oath, and from which no consideration oj M eM tbere before' such legislation is had, gioian ; let us follow him in his historical dis- 
“policy or expediency ean release him, to gw £ e t ,, m p 0g8esg that right by virtue of no other coveries. 

1 wide by law such adequate and complete pro- ^ tJle 01 q y j aw existing there, the Constitution Let your imagination carry you hack to the 
‘ tootion as is essential to the enjoyment ol an 0 y t |fo United States. Either slavery has no year 1776. You stand in the hall .of the old 
‘ important right secured by the Constitution— ri gj, t8 j n th' e ■Territories, except those springing , Colonial Court-house of Philadelphia. Through 
in one word, to enact a general slave code tor p 0S jfr ve kw 0 f a local or municipal char- the open door you see the Continental Congress 

* frhe Territories.” But Mr. Douglas is not sat- acter) orj according to Judge Douglas’s own assembled; the moment of a great decision is 
isfie^d with this. In oraer to strengthen Jus as.- a y al j S3 i on) the Southern construction of the drawing near. Look at the earnest faces of the 


-construction of the Nebraska hill still 


mnihilate Mr- Buchanan’s I Constitution and 


WU5U.O-"---; — -v . ./ sovereignty is the only legitimate «« „u= umv v 

proceeds i “ The Constitution being uniform 0 ons frtutjo», by its own force, carries slavery eighteenth oei 
J everywhere within the dominions of the Dm- w h eWBr jt i s tjie supreme law of the land, that its truest ade 
“ ted States, ItettJg the supreme law ot the fend, (jongresa is obliged to enact a slave code for their scatterec 


Let your imagination carry you hack to the 
year 1776. You stand in the hall .of the old 
Colonial Court-house of Philadelphia. Through 
the open door you see the Continental Congress 
assembled; the moment of a great decision is 
drawing near. Look at the earnest faces of the 
men assembled there,, and consider what you 


ts own force, carries slavery 
supreme law of the land, that : 


“ anything in tie Constitutions or laws of any 

* of the htates to toe «strary notwithstanding, 

* why does not slavery etajit in Pennsylvania, 

* just as well as in Kansas or to .South Carolina, 

■* by virtue of the same Coustituiion, .since Penn- 

* sylvania is subordinate to the Constitotjon in 
‘ the same manner and to the^ same extent $9 
‘ South Carolina and Kansas ?' ’ 

Just so. Mr. Douglas having been so posi¬ 
tive, he cannot deny us the privilege pf making 
a few logical deductions from his own 
We expect him to proceed in the following main- , 
mer: -“ Since a slave is held under the laws of a j 
« State, and not under the Constitution or fife , 

* laws dt toe United States, slavery exists only j 
‘ by virtue of local law,” or, as the Court of Ap¬ 
peals of Kentucky expressed it, “ the right; to 
» hold a slave exists only by positive la ir of a 

* municipal character, and lias no foundation in 
< the law of nature, or to® nnwritteu and oom- 

* mon law.” If slavery cann«£ exist except by 
virtue of local law of a municipal ,character, it 
•feKows, as an irresistible consequence, that a 
slaveholder cannot hold a slave as property in 
» Territory There there is no local law of a mm 
nicipal character establishing that right of 
property. .And, further, the right to hold a slave 


its protection, Bfld that popular sovereignty ideas brought forth by that sudden progress 
means the power of the people to vote for sla- of humanity, aud, meditating them in the 
very, but by no means against it. There is no dreamy solitude of virgin nature, they had en- 
escape from this dilemma. larged the compass of their thoughts, and peo- 

Which side will Mr. Douglas take ? NV ill He pled their imaginations with lofty ideals. A 
be bold enough to say that slavey, being the classical education (for most of them are by no 
r-reature of local law only, is excluded from the means illiterate men) has put all the treasures 
Territories in the absence of positive lawestah- of historical knowledge at their disposal, and 
lishuxr it; will he he honest enough to con- enabled them to apply the experience of past 
cede that according to his own proposition in centuries to the new problein they attempt to 
his New Orleans speech, sfeyery exists in the solve. , See others there of a simple but strong 
Territories by virtue of the' Fedepa] gohstitu- oast of mind, whom common sense would call 
tion? ge will neither be hold■ enough to do its truest'representatives. Wont to grapple 
the first, nor honest enough to do the second ; with the dangers and difficulties of an early set- 
l, 0 will he fiowtjrhfy enough to do neither, tier’s }jfe, fir, if inhabitants of young uprising 
fApplause.] He is ip the position of thaftpem- cities, wont to carry quick projects into speedy 
■ oeratie candidate for Congress m the West, who, execution, they have become regardless of oh- 
when asked* “ Are ypu a Buchanan or a Pong- Stacies and used to strenuous activity. The 
las man ? ” answered, «I am." [Great laugh- constant necessity to help themselves has de¬ 
ter and cheers.] If you ask Mr, Douglas. “ Do velaped their- mental independence j and, inured 
i you } 10 id that slavery is the creature of local to political strife by the continual defence of 
1 law or that a slaveholder has the right to in- their colonial self-government, they have at last 
‘ troduce his slave property where there is no become familiar with the idea, to introduce into 
f jo Ca l law ?" he will answer, “ I do,” [Con- practical existence the principles which their 
timtad laughter and applause.] vigorous minds have quietly built up into a 

I Such is Sfr. Puugtas’s doctrine of popular the °W 
sovereignty. But bftymg given you Mr. The first little impulses^ the general up- 


“ service,” avowedly because it signified the ‘ to the Federal-Convention.” For three quar- 
condilion of a freeman. Thus Mr. Douglas ters of a ceuturv, people were in the habit of 
dares to speak of all those true men, who, after thinking that the ordinance of 1787 was an act 
having proclaimed their principles in the Doc- of the highest order of importance, but we now 
laratiou, endeavored to introduce them into learn that it was a rather indifferent affair, 
practical life in almost every ftate, in the way passed on ,an indifferent occasion, by an ex- 
of gradual emancipation! That they have cee diugly indifferent set of fellows, while the 
failed in this, is it a fault of theirs ? _ It shows plan of 1784, a mere abstract programme, com- 
not that they were less great aud sincere, but pletely overruled by subsequent legislation, is 
that subsequent generations were harldly wor- represented as the true glory of the age. How 
thy of so noble an ancestry! [Applause.] is this ? The reason is obvious. Mr. Douglas 
There is Mr. Douglas’s version of your his- belongs to that class of historians who dwell 
tory. He despairs of converting you without upon those facts which suit their convenience, 
slandering your fathers. His preseut doctrines aud unceremoniously drop the rest. I once 
cannot thrive, unless planted in a calumny on heard of a Jesuit college where they used a 
the past. He vindicate the signers of the Dec- text book of history, in which the French Rev- 
laration of Independence ! Indeed, they need olution was never mentioned, while the Empe- 
it sadly. I see the illustrious committee of five ror Napoleon figured there only as a modest 
rise from their graves, at their head Thomas Marquis Bonaparte, who held a commission 
Jefferson, his lips curled with the smile of con- under Louis XVII, and fought great battles 
tempt, and I hear him say to Mr. Douglas : for the glory of the Catholic Church. [Laugh- 
“ Sir, you may abuse us as much as you please, ter and applause.] So it is with Mr. Douglas 
‘ but have the goodness to spare us with your and the history of this country. He ignores 
‘ vindications of our character and motives.” the universal principles- of the Declaration of 


[Great laughter and applause.] 

It is a common thing that men of a coarse 
east of mind so lose themselves in the mean 
pursuit of selfish ends, as to become insensible 
to the grand and sublime. Measuring every 


Independence, and represents the great founders 
of a coarse Republic as merely paving the way for 

a the mean his “ great principles,” while a few village pol- 
e insensible Iticians get up an obscure ordinaneej adverse 
uring every to the general tendency- of things. But as 
v bv the low those Jesuits never could prevent their students 


character, and every event in history by the low those Jesuits never could prevent their students 
standard of their own individualities, applying from P ee P ra ff out of their college windows into 
tQ everything the narrow rule of their own mo- the wide world, where they perceived a very 
tives, incapable of grasping broad and generous different state of things, so, Mr. Douglas cannot 
ideas, they will belittle every great thing they prevent us from travelling out of the yellow 
cannot denv, and drag down every struggle of covers of Harpers’ Magazine, into the open 
principles to the sordid arena of aspiring records of history, where we find Mr Jeffer- 
selfishness, or of small competing interests. s ° n 8 anti-slavery clause, although accidentally 
Eighteen hundred years ago, there were men lo ^ m 1784 > strenuoutly insisted upon by the 
who saw nothing in incipient Christianity but a leading spirits of the Republic, incorporated in 
mere wrangle between Jewish theologians, got the S reat act of m7 > solemnly reaffirmed by the 
up by a carpenter’s boy, and carried on by a fir8t Congress under the Constitution, and hrm- 


r crazy fishermen. Three hundred j 


ly maintained ei 
people of one i 


formatory movement of the sixteenth century, XW V S the true “Jeffersonian plan,” the plan 
not the emancipation of the individual con- w h lch Jefferson framed, voted for, and which 
science, but. a mere fuss kicked up by a Ger- was earned out in his spirit; not that mangled 
man monk who wanted to get married. Two re P ort of l 784 ; which Mr. Douglas wants us to 


hundred years ago, there were men who saw in taae as the foundation of all territorial govern- 
Hampden’s refusal to pay the ship money, not ment i because an historical accident -happens 
a bold vindication of constitutional liberty, hut coincide with his schemes, 
the crazy antics of a man who was meau enough That true Jeffersonian plan rested, indeed, 
to quarrel about a few shillings. And now, on the principle of popular sovereignty, but it 
there are men who see in the Declaration of will be conceded that Mr. Jefferson’s great 
Independence and the American Revolution, principle was as widely different from that of 
not the reorganization of human society upon Mr. Douglas as the ordinance of 1787 is differ- - 
the basis of liberty and equality, hut a dodge ent from the Nebraska bill. While Mr. Jeffer- 
of some English colonists who were unwilling son’s notion of popular sovereignty sprung from 
to pay their taxes. [Gotitinued applause.] the idea that man has certain inalienable rights- 
But the dignity of great characters and the wh feb the majority shall not encroach upon, 
glory of great events find their vindication in Mr - Douglas s doctrine rests upon the idea that 
the consciences of the people. [Cheers.] It tfae highest development of liberty consists in 
is in vain for demagoguism to raise its short th e right of one class of men to hold another 
arms against the truth of history. The Decla- class of men as slaves, if they see fit to do so. 
ration of Independence stands there. No can- [Applause.] While Mr. Jefferson excluded 
did man ever read it without seeing and feeling slaver y fronl the Territories, m order to make 
that every word of it was dictated by deep and room for true popular sovereignty, Mr. Douglas 


(property. .Ana, turtner, r,ne ngi• sovereignty. But after haying given you Mr. The first little impulses to the general up- 

having ^r n d f ^mli !aw we are forced ^definitions-® own words, I heaving of the popular, spirit-the tea tax, the 

the unwritten s.nd common taw, we are 01 -iL trawled all the more, and you ask me stamp act—drop into insignificance; they are 

to the conclusion a slave, brought y 7 k it?” J will tell von wbat almost foj#ottenj the revolutionary spirit has 

owner upon (he soil of . Terr,^ V.» «. n: gi te SU-«ta. 

“ *35*t£S " V ff't nS whiSto toeribe ..If .mm 

teblishmg slavery, Becomes u necxbs | . . - tent attempt to dally and trifle with equivocation, it places the claim to mdepend- 

for there is no local law of a tmm® cipal charat- this mipotem aue P ^ l br i ad ^ r fts 

ter under which hrt might be tadd« «.stave be dX e 0 f Tman 'who ™ wdf awa« tZ, self-evident as the sun, as broad as the world, 
1'Siis principle is recogmsedliy t he decwMW ^ th ^odg^ ^ President of the United as common as the air of heaven. The struggle 

-several Soathein courts. Ha-nng g 1 , h TOte 0 f a few Northern States must of tile colonies against the usurping Govern- 

HHSw SA& ssrjp Zjrssrft 

■mt the least shadow of^ ngldto ake Us ’ - « a er - > Northera States necessary to his beaming in his serene eye; ther the undaunted 


That true Jeffersonian plan rested, indeed, 
n the principle of popular sovereignty, but it 

til he. enneederl that. Mr. .Tefferarm’s o-reat 


Sionhe availed himself of tta ^resistible John Adams, and two others -Now Jefferson 
legislation has been haa. lms uenm o esgure ’ of tbe Free-State movement in Kan- reads the Declaration ol Independence, and 

Pnt what doM Mr Dourifs say ? “ Slavery,” sas, and opposed the Lecompton Constitution, loudly proclaims the fundamental principle 
hf tetifns in his Harper Magazine article, So he saved his Senatorship in Illinois, as the upon which it rests: “ AH men are created free 
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earnest thought, and that every sentence of it 
bears the stamp of philosophical generality. 


room for true popular sovereignly, Mr. Douglas 
invents his false popular sovereignty in order 
to make room for slavery. The ordinance of 


t follows that the Constitution does 
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It is the summing up of the results of the phil- T 7 87, the true “ Jeffersonian plan,”, was indeed 
osophical development of the age; it is the no.mere accident, no mere occasional act of 
practical embodiment of the progressive ideas, legislation. It sprang from the idea, as Madi- 
which, very far from being confined to the aon expressed it, “that republican institutions 
narrow limits of the English colonies, pervaded would become a fallacy, where slavery existed;' 
the very atmosphere of all civilized countries. and in ord «; guaranty republican institu- 
That code" of human ’ rights has grown on the ti( >ns to the Territories, they excluded slavery, 
very summit of civilization, not in the miry [Cheers.] 

soil of a South Carolina cotton field. He must s Th e ordinaaea of 1787 was the logical off- 
have a dull miud or a disordered bjain, who ’ spring'ofthe principles upon which your indeE 


peudence and your Coust.itution are founded-; 
it is the practical application of the. Declara¬ 
tion of Independence on the government of the 
Territories. Its very existence sets completely 
at nought Mr. Douglas’s doctrine and historical 
construction, and the dwarfish hand of the dem¬ 
agogue tries in vain to tear this bright page out 
of your annals. [Cheers.] The ordinance of 
1787 stands written on the very gate posts of 
the Northwestern States; written' on every 
grain field that waves in the breeze, on every 
factory that dot's the course of their rushing 
waters, on every cottage that harbors thrifty 
freemen; written in every heart that rejoices 
over the blessings of liberty. [Long-cohtinued 
applause.] Tlie^ it stands, in characters of 
light. Only a blind man cannot see it; only a 
fool can misunderstand it; only a knave can 
wilfully misinterpret it. [Repeated cheers.] 

Such is Mr. Douglas’s principle of popular 
sovereignty in its logical and historical aspect; 
apparently adopting the doctrine that slavery 
is the creature of local law only, and fighting 
against a Congressional slave code, but. on the 
other hand, admitting the very principle on 
which protection to slave property becomes a 
logical necessity; and again assuming the 
ground that slave property may be introduced 
where there is no local law, but explaining 
away the logical consequences of that doctrine 
by ttie transparent sophistry of unfriendly legis¬ 
lation ; dragging the proudest exploits of Amer¬ 
ican statesmanship into the dust; emasculating 
the Declaration of Independence, because in¬ 
compatible with its principles; setting aside the 
ordinance of 1787, because that stern fact is a 
conclusive historical argument against it; a 
jesuitical piece of equivocation and double 
dealing, unable to stand before the criticism of 
a logical mind, because it is a mixture of glar¬ 
ing contradictions; unable to stop the war of 
principles and interests, because it is at war 
with itself. [Applause.] It is true, its principal 
champion worked hard to cover with bullying 
boisterousness the moral cowardice from which 
it sprang; hut in vain. He mistakes the mo¬ 
tive power which shapes the actions of free na¬ 
tions. Having no moral convictions of his own 
to stand upon, he could never address himself 
to the moral sense of the people. [Sensation.] 
Having no moral convictions of his own! This 
is a grave charge, but 1 know what I say. I 
respect true convictions wherever I find them. 
Among the fire-eaters of the South, there are 
men who speak of the moral basis of slavery, 
and believe in it; who speak of the blessings 
of servitude, and believe in it; who assert that 
slavery is right, and believe it. Atrocious as 
their errors may be, and deeply as I deplore 
them, yet I respect their convictions as soon as 
I find them out. But look into the record of 
the champion of “ popular sovereignty; ” scan 
it from syllable to syllable ; and then tell me, 
you Douglasites of the South, do you find one 
word there indicating a moral conviction that 
slavery is right? And you Douglasites of the 
North, who are in the habit of telling us that 
you are the true anti-slavery men, and that pop¬ 
ular sovereignty will surely work the overthrow 
of the institution, did your master ever utter a 
similar sentiment? Do you find in his record 
one word of sympathy with the down trodden, 
and degraded? One spark of the humane phi¬ 
losophy of our age? One syllable in vindica¬ 
tion of the outraged dignity of human nature ? 
One word which might indicate a moral con¬ 
viction that slavery is wrong ? Not one 1 

But one thing he does tell you: “Ido not 
care whether slavery be voted up or down ! ” 
There is then a human heart that does not care! 
-Sir, look over this broad land, where the strug¬ 
gle has raged for years and years; and across 
the two oceans, around the globe, to the point 
where the far West meets the far East; over 
the teeming countries where the cradle of man¬ 
kind stood ; and over the workshops of civili¬ 
zation in Europe, aud over fjiose mysterious re¬ 
gions, under the tropical sun, which have not 
emerged yet from the night of barbarism to the 
daylight of civilized life—and then tell me, how 
many hearts do you find that do not tremble 
with mortal anguish, or exultant joy as the 
scales of human freedom or human bondage go 
up or down ? Look over'the history of the world, 
from the time when infant mankind felt in its 
heart the first throbbings of aspiring dignity, 
down to our days, when the rights of man have 
at last found a bold and powerful champion in 
a-great and mighty Republic; where is the 
page that is not spotted with flood and tears, 
shed in that all-absorbing struggle; where a 
chapter which does not tell the taie of jubilant 
triumph or heart-breaking distress, as the scales 
of freedom or slavery went up or down ? [Loud 
applause.] But to day, in the midst of the 
nineteenth century, in a Republic whose pro¬ 
gramme was laid down iu the Declaration of 
Independence, there comes a man to you, and 
tells you, with cynical coolness, that lie does 
not care I And because he does not care, he 
claims the confidence of his countrymen and 
the highest honors of the Republic! Because 
he does not care, he pretends to be the repre¬ 
sentative statesman of this age 1 

Sir, I always thought that he can he no true 
statesman whose ideas and conceptions are not 
founded upon profound moral convictions of 
right and wrong. [Applause.] What, then, shall 
we say of him who boastingiy parades his in¬ 
difference as a virtue ? May we not drop the 
discussion about his statesmanship, and ask, 
What is he worth as aman? [Repeated cheers.] 
Yes; he mistakes the motive power which 
shapes the events of history. I find that iu the 
life of free nations, mere legal disquisitions never 
turned the tide of events, and mere constitu¬ 
tional constructions never determined the tend¬ 
ency of an age. The logic of things goes its 
steady way, immovable to eloquence and deaf 
to argument. It shapes aud changes laws aud 
Constitutions according to its immutable rules, 
and those adverse to;it will prove no effectual 
obstruction to its onward march. In times of 
great conflicts, the promptings and dictates of 
the human conscience are more potent than all 
the inventive ingenuity of the human brain. 
The conscience of a free people, when once 
fairly ruling the action of the masses, will never 
fail to make new laws, when those existing are 
contrary to its tendency, or it will put its own 
construction upon those that are there. Your 
disquisitions and plausibilities may be used as 
weapons and stratagems in a fencing match of 
controversing parties; but, powerless as they are 
before the conscience of man, posterity will re¬ 
member them only as mere secondary incidents 
of a battle of great principles, in which the 
strongest motive powers of human nature were 
the true combatants. 

There is the slavery question; not a mere 
occasional quarrel between two sections of 
country divided by a geographical line, not a 
mere contest between two economical interests 
for the preponderance, not a mere wrangle 
between two political parties for power and 
spoils ; but the great struggle between the hu¬ 
man conscience and a burning wrong, between 
advancing civilization and retreating barbarism, 
between two antagonistic systems of social or¬ 
ganization. [Cheers.] In vain will our im¬ 
potent mock giants endeavor to make the test 
question of our age turn on a ridiculous logical 
quibble, or a paltry legal technicality, [ap-’ 
plause;] in vain will they invent small dodges, 
and pall them “ great principles; ” in vain will 
they attempt to drag down the all-absorbing 
contest to the level of a mere pot-house quarrel 
between two rival candidates for a Presidential 
nomination. [Applause.] The wheel of pro¬ 
gressing events will crush them to atoms, as it 
has crushed so many abnormities, [cheers,] 
and a future generation will perhaps read on 
Mr. Douglas’s tombstone the inscription! 

“ Here, lies the queer sort of a statesman, who, 

1 when the great battle of slavery was fought, 

‘ pretended to say that he did not care whether 
‘ slavery he voted up or voted down.” [Cheers.] 

■ But as long as the 1 moral vitality of this na¬ 
tion is not entirely exhausted, Mr. Douglas, and 
men like him, will in vain endeavor to reduce 
the people to that disgusting state of moral in¬ 
difference which he himself is not ashamed to 
boast of. I solemnly protest that the American 
people are not to be measured by Mr. Douglas’s 
low moral standard. However degraded some 
of onr politicians may he, the progress of the 
struggle will show that the popular conscience 
is still alive, and that the people do oaee! 
[Long-eontinued applause.] 

The Herald of Freedom, at Lawrence, Kan¬ 
sas, has expired. It was established as a Free 
State paper, and once had a large circulation 
at the East, but its influence was sold to the 
National Administration, and it lost its list of 
subscribers, and as the Administration had no 
more use for it, it has come to a melancholy j 
end. The only paper now published at Law- j 
renee is. the Republican, a stanch and able ad- I 
vocate of Free State principles, which has ; 
every appearance of being well sustained. j 
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nipped in the bud. Multitudes ean, by the aid of this 
remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of fond 
eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system 
will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do 
this through the natural channels of the bod* by an al- 
it terative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiatmliSood when¬ 
ever you find its impurities bursting through the skin in 

pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when you find it 
is obstructed and sluggish in Hie veins; cleanse it whea- 
ever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you whea. 
Even whore no particular disorder is fell, people emov 
I. better health, and live longer for cleansing the blomt 
l Keep the Wood healthy, and all is well; but with this 
pabulum of life disordered, there oanbe no lasting health 
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TWO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK egregiously (feceived by preparations of'it* nariiv^t-eT 
OR WELL, cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claimed 

Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, to be coiicemrated extrac™^^ 

read, and approved. V1 DSi^?a” 8 ye^s n the 0 publie , feo'&n misled bv w 

1st. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of'Sars&v 
cure of Lung, Throat, and Sir in diseases, Rheumatism, P&riUa for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds* 
and Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Pic* ^pori the sick, for they not only contain little, ii anyf 
serving Heal th to One Hundred years. 360 pages, 21 Sarsaparilla, but often no curative properties whatever 
engravings. Price fifty cents, in silver or post office Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has fo’lnwS' 
stamps. y tho use of the various exiracts of Sarsapar ;, /| ft whtaS 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of tire Rood the market, until the name itself j« fr jSUy d ”2 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Ann- and has become synonymous with imposition nn7t«k,i» 
plexy, Palsy, ana Dyspepsia ; why we grow old, and Still we call this compond SaraapariUa, and iiteud » 
whatjausea Pages, 6 engravings. Price n 'emeriy as shaU rescue the noma from th® 

county, town, and post office° U Address IVU ' 8 llluue > 8lal0 ’ have ground for behoving 8 ithas virtw^hich'axelre 
Dr. S. S. FITCH, resistible by the ordinary run ofthe diseases it is intended 
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TO SENATORS, MEMBERS OF CON- ‘ "*“7“ 

GRESS, AND STRANGERS. DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 

E. B. WHITE, & CO., Lowell, Massachusetts. 
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k. "strong™, who inSTepi^'housl'“here S AYEB ’ S Cm ®EY PECTORAL 

• the session, to an examination of their stock of choice llas . won *“ ltself a ngh a renown for the cure of ever® 
land footed P. 1 ™’ 1 ? Groceries, Teas, Wines, Liquors, JSSeceBM^ftr us to LUn8 ' < uh Piai? d 1 ’ ' hat “ * s e ’! ,irel y 
them in any part ofthe city free of extra charge. VfSS*' wherever it has been employed. As it has long been m 
—------ constant use throughout this section, we need not do 
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And transacts all Other Patent Office business, cine everywhere . 7 a 1 Dru £ gi * t8 * nd dealers in Metb- 
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